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Gn Gnknown Portrait by John Greenwood 


By WALTER KENDALL WATKINS 


FEW years ago Mr. Lawrence 
Park, a member of the Society, 
purchased from one of the Bur- 
dett family an oil portrait painted by 
John Greenwood. It was found by one 
of that family in the upper room of the 
building, on the south corner of Wash- 
ington and Winter Streets, in the mid- 
dle of the last century. The building 
had been occupied at that time by one 
or two photographers and daguerreo- 
type artists. 

Nothing was known of the subject 
of the painting or its history. Mr. 
Park and agreed that the 
church shown was Christ Church and 
the house one that stood south of that 
edifice. At first the search was made 






others 


tor a house of the description situated 
on Prince Street or Salem Street in a 
direction southwest trom the church. 
On the west side of Salem Street, just 
north of Cross Street, was the residence 
ot John Gould, a prominent member 
of Christ Church, and it was thought 
he might be the subject of the portrait, 
as the inclusion of the church might 
have been done to show a connection 
with the church society. Recently it 
was suggested that the house might be 


one more directly south of the church, 
as there appeared on Bonner’s Map of 
Boston of 1722, a rather large house 
put down asat thecorner of Love Lane, 
now Tileston Street, and Salem Street. 
The 1798 tax list, a good guide tor 
eighteenth century houses of Boston, 
showed there was no such house on 
that spot, but on the north corner of 
North Bennett and Salem Streets, was 
a house whose description was similar 
to the one shown in the picture. It was 
described as a wooden dwelling, rough 
cast, three stories high, covering 1496 
square feet and with 46 windows. The 
rear was on Love Lane, the front being 
on the curve of Salem and North 
Bennett Streets. The house 1s men- 
tioned by Porter in his “Rambles 1n 
Old Boston,” as a large, rough-cast 
house with a generous porch and ample 
grounds embowered in foliage.- He 
States it was the residence of Daniel E. 
well-known baker, and 
before him, of Deacon Edward Edes. 
He also says that long before it was the 
home of the Rev. John Webb, the first 
minister of the New North Church. 
After the house was torn down in 1827, 
the Salem Street Church was erected 


Powars, a 
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on this corner where the Industrial 
Home now stands. 

This locality was early known as 
part of the Mill Field, so called from 
the windmill which stood on Copps 


Hill, then known as Mill Hill. At the 


foot of the hill, at the junction of 


Causeway Street and Prince Street, 
were the North Mills which were 
operated by the tide flowing in and 
out of the mill pond. This mill field was 
used for pastures and corn fields the 
first half century of the town. It was 
originally owned as a_ pasture by 
Christopher Stanley, who left it, at his 
death, to his widow Susannah, who 
afterwards married William Phillips. 
In 1648, Christopher Lawson granted 
to William Phillips a parcel of land 
containing two and one-half acres with 
the old highway to Charlestown Ferry 
on the northwest. 

In 1658, Lieut. William Phillips, 
vintner, grants to John Evered, alias 
Webb, merchant, two and one-halt 
acres bounded with the highway lead- 
ing from the water mill to Winni- 
simmet Ferry on the northwest, the 
highway from the new meeting house 
to the aforesaid ferry on the northeast, 
also in part by the lands of Henry 
Shrimpton and Richard Bennett; by 
the lands of Zachary Phillips and Ben- 
nett on the southeast and by the 
Street from the new meeting house to 
Mr. Broughton’s on the southwest. 

The meeting house was the Second 
Church which was burned in 1675; 
the street to Broughton’s was Prince 
Street. 

In 1671, Lieut. Thomas Hincksman 
or Henchman of Chelmsford, as ad- 
ministrator of John Evered, sold to 
John Paine, merchant, part of the 
tract of land purchased in 1658 of Wil- 
liam Phillips by Evered. 


It contained three-quarters of an 
acre, was in the possession of Paine and 
he claimed he had paid Evered for it. 

It was bounded by the highway 
leading from the town to the ferry on 
the northwest and Richard Bennett on 
the southeast. 

The next month Paine conveyed two 
parcels of land to Daniel Henchman, 
merchant. Both were 260 feet in 
breadth and bounded on the front, 
northwest by a highway butting upon 
the lane leading to the burying place 
and in the rear southeast by Richard 
Bennett. 

The highway is now Salem Street 
and the lane Charter Street and Ben- 
nett’s land was Bennett's pasture 
through which North Bennett, Tileston 
and Unity Streets were laid out. 

The southern parcel had a frontage 
of 202 feet and between the parcels 
was land reserved by Paine. 

In 1678, Henchman conveved the 
land CO Elizabeth the widow ot Pet r 
Lidgett. This land with other property 
was inherited by their son Charles 
Lidgett. 

In 1698, Mary, the executrix of 
Charles Lidgett of Boston, conveyed CO 
Edward Peggy, merchant, two pieces 
of land with a dwelling house pur- 
chased of John Paine by Daniel 
Henchman. 

The parcels were divided in the mid- 
dle by a piece of land which had be- 
longed to John Paine and in 169% 
belonged to William Hobby. 

The bounds were as_ previously 
described and the southern piece be- 
came known as Peggy's pasture. 

In 1709, the widow, Dorcas Peggy, 
sold to Nathaniel Henchman, by 
authority of the General Court, land 
on the south of a new highway cut 
through her land (Love Lane) which 


ih Fas - 
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divided the piece from land on the 
north of the highway on which stood 
her house. 

On January 30, 1709-10, the town 
gave a permit to Nathaniel Henchman 
“to Erect a Timber building for a 
Dwelling house of 43 feet long, 34 wide 
and 2s-foot stood (stud) with a flat roof 
on his land being part of that which 
was Mrs. Dorcas Peggy's pasture, the 
building which will stand abutting on 
Salem Street in Boston and 60-foot 
distant from any other building there 
now standing.’ 

An interesting letter of 1706, writ- 
ten by Samuel Sewall to Rev. Cotton 
Mather about the Henchmans, is 
printed in the Sewall Letters in the 
Collections of the Mass. Historical 
Society. It deals with their financial 
troubles and another reference by 
Sewall in 1724 speaks of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Dorothy Emerson 
(Nathaniel Henchman’s wife) and he 
refers in 1726 to Henchman’s strait- 
ened circumstances. 

[In 1732, Henchman sold the land and 
housing fronting northwest on Salem 
Street, 103 feet 9 inches and in the 
rear or northeast end on Love Lane, 
106 feet, 3 inches; Bennett Street was 
southwest 9 3 feet, 2 inches. The pur- 
chaser was Jonathan Jackson, brazier, 
a grandson of Edward Jackson the 
emigrant. He married in 1700, Mary 
Salter and had seven children: the 
sixth child was Edward who married in 
1738 Dorothy Quincy and succeeded to 
Boston and 
mills in Milton. Their son was Jona- 
than who married Hannah Tracy and 
their daughter Mary married Oliver 
Wendell. | 

A sister of Edward Jackson was 
Elizabeth, who married in 1726, as her 
second husband, Rev. John Webb, 


his father’s business in 


pastor of the New North Church from 
I714 to 1750. 

On his death in 1736, Jonathan 
Jackson left to his daughter, Elizabeth 
Webb, the house he purchased of 
Nathaniel Henchman. Porter states in 
his ‘“‘Rambles”’ it was in this house the 
council for the installation of Rev. 
Peter Thacher met January 28, 1720. 
Rev. John Webb died 1n 1750. 

In 17§4, Elizabeth Webb, widow, 
conveyed the property to Benjamin 
Hammett and Hammett gave a mort- 
rage for vear which was not 
discharged. 

In 1764, Elizabeth Webb was de- 
clared non compos and Thomas Hub- 
bard, who had married her sister, Mary 
Jackson, was made her guardian, their 
brother Edward having died in 1757. 

In 1772, Daniel Parker, father of 
Chief Justice Isaac Parker, conveyed 
the property to Francis Crequi of the 
Island of St. Croix,—a communicant 
at Christ Church. At the same time a 
mortgage was given to Thomas Hub- 
bard as guardian of Elizabeth Webb. 

In 1781, Crequi conveyed the prop- 
erty to Edward Edes, baker. At his 
death in I8II it was given in the 
inventory of his estate as dwelling 
house, bake house, barn and land at 
the corner of North Bennett and Salem 
Streets valued at $8 500. The rooms 
mentioned were front room, dining 
back room, kitchen, entries, 
front chamber, middle chamber, back 
chamber, entry chamber, kitchen cham- 
ber, upper entry chamber, upper back 
chamber, upper middle chamber, upper 
little chamber. He also had two pews 
in Christ Church valued at $120. 

A century ago the property was 
owned and occupied by Daniel E. 
Powars, baker. In 1827, the Salem 
Street Church was organized, the 


-_ 


one 


J 


room, 
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the site a 
brick church was erected. The body of 
the church was 74 x 71 with a swelled 
front, the vestibule projecting [2 feet. 
After some years the church was taken 
down and the industrial school build- 
ing erected on the site. 

As to the identity of the portrait,— 
that is a more difficult question. The 
artist, John Greenwood, was born in 
Boston in 1727 and apprenticed to 
Thomas Johnston, the artist and en- 
graver, in 1742, and his American 
portraits were painted before 1752 
when he went to Surinam. The house 
being painted with the portrait would 
lead to the supposition that it was 
owned by the subject of the portrait. 
Nathaniel Henchman’s — ownership 
ceased before the period 1742-1752 
and he was too aged at that time. The 
same may be said of Jonathan Jack- 
son born in 1672. His son Edward was 
born in 1708 and died in 1762. He 
never lived in the house as far as 
known. Rev. John Webb was born in 
1687 and married, first, in 1715, 
Frances Bromfield who died in 1721. 
In 1726 he married Elizabeth Jackson 


house torn down and on 


and died in 1751 at the age of sixty- 
four. He had a son, Jonathan, born in 
1736. Daniel Parker was born in 1726 
and was married to Margaret Jarvis in 
17st, by Rev. Andrew Eliot of the 
New North Church who was the as 
sistant of Mr. Webb in 1742 and later 
his successor. 

Margaret Jarvis was the daughter of 
Elias, who lived near the Jackson 
house and Daniel Parker lived in the 
locality as he witnessed deeds for 
some of those in the neighborhood. 

Greenwood may not have portrayed 
the exact age of his subjects or flattered 
them as to age. In this portrait he has 
copied the pose from Smibert’s por- 
traits of Peter Faneuil and Richard 
Bill and that although the Smibert of 
Faneuil was painted in or before 1742, 
in which year Faneuil died, the Green- 
wood picture was probably painted 
between 1749 and 1752 in which latter 
vear he left this country for good. In 
the portrait under consideration the 
man’s eyes are blue and his complexion 
ruddy. It should also be noted that the 
house shown in the picture has an 
overhanging second story. 


The First Organised Football Club in the 
Gnited States 


VERY game, in which a ball or 
any other form of missile has its 
place, defies the historian who 
tries tO find its origin it began tO take 
shape, probably, on the day on which 
man first discovered the charm that 
there is in throwing pebbles. But at 
least it is known that, in one form or 
another, football has been played 
England since the days when the 
Danes were the traditional enemies 
of the people; and there are still parts 
ot the country where, on Shrove 
Tuesday though nobody can say 
why Shrove Tuesday should be the 
favored day—towns divide themselves 
into rival parties, each of which fights 
hercely to drive a ball across the par- 
ticular piece of boundary which the 
other is defending. Nobody cares who 
wins, or what damage is done; the 
police look on helplessly; and many 
people are hauled before the local 
magistrates on the following morning 
and pay their fines cheerfully, proud in 
the knowledge that they have assisted 
In maintaining a custom hallowed by 
its antiquity. 
[t is beyond all doubt that in these 
local struggles both American and 


English football had their origin. So 
Eprroriat Nore. This article is in large part re 
printed by permission from a pamphlet entitled: “ Ger- 
rit Smith Miller, An Appreciation, Edited by Win- 
throp S. Scudder,”” published in 1924 by the Noble 
and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., as a supple- 
ment to the school paper, T/e Nod/eman. The early 
history of Rugby football is from the pen ot Mr. 
Bussy, the footbail expert. The 
description of the match game played in 1863 was 
written by Mr. James D'Wolt Lovett. 


acknowledged 


far back as the fourteenth century the 
game had come to be known by the 
name which it now bears, and had been 
banned by statute as a_ formidable 
counter-attraction to archery, on which 
the military efficiency of the country 
depended; and the inevitable result 
was to increase its popularity. King 
after king repeated the prohibition, 
but the game continued to grow in 
popular favour. There were no rules, 
and no restrictions; and James I was 
probably right in maintaining that 
football was “‘meeter for laming than 
for making able the users thereof.’’ 
Out of this however, order 
gradually evolved; and it was the old, 
historic each of them 
servative with regard to its own par- 
ticular customs and traditions, which 
gave the game form, and method, and 
developed it from what the Puritan 
Stubbes called ‘‘a friendlie kinde of 
into a sport which has spread 


chaos, 


schools, con- 


fyghte”’ 
into every continent and has fostered, 
wherever it has gone, that sporting 
spirit which contributes so much to 
international understanding and amity. 

By a very natural process the way in 
which the game should be played 
came to be dictated, more or less, by 
the size and shape of the playing-field 
in each school, and so for a long time 
there uniformity. Where the 
surface was hard and the limits narrow 
the use of the hands came to be dis- 
couraged, 


Was no 


as a means of robbing the 
sport of some of that roughness which 


was likely to result in “casualties”; 


- 
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and, on the other hand, in the schools 
which had acres of ground covered 
with turf centuries old, roughness was 
tolerated, if not encouraged. The 
school which was best provided in this 
respect was Rugby; and there, from 
time immemorial, the game was plaved 
between teams often of a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty a-side, with ever 
variety of violence, but with a general 
understanding that no plaver must 
pick up the ball and run with it. This 
understanding received its death sen- 
tence, however, in 1823, when a small 
boy named William Webb Ellis, who 
afterwards became a London clergy- 
man and rector of the historic church 
of St. Clement Dane’s, in the Strand, 
as a tablet on the wall of the school 
playing-field now records, “‘with a fine 
disregard for the rules of football as 
played in his time,” first “took the 
ball in his arms and ran with it.’ For 
some years the innovation was frowned 
upon; but in time the _ possibilities 
which it opened up came to be rece g- 
nized and appreciated, and what the 
English football reporter 
describe as “‘the handling code” came 
to be adopted and organized at Rugby 
School. 

This, however, brought uniformity 
no nearer. Other ancient schools, such 
as Eton, Harrow, Winchester and 
Westminster, had games of their own 
which most of them, though they now 
play Rugby or Association football as 
well, still practice; and there was no 
possibility of matches between school 
teams, or teams of their “old boys,” 
because the rules were so various. It 
was not until 1863 that any effort was 
made to remove this difficulty; but 
then the leading London clubs which 
had come into existence in the course 
of the previous five years—the famous 


loves TO 


Blacheath Club, which is both the 
greatest and the oldest of them, came 
into being in 1858, and the Richmond 
Club a vear later—met in the hope of 
agreeing upon a uniform code of rules. 
They tailed; but out of their meeting 
sprang two codes 


that of the Rugby 
Union, which 1s close akin to the foot- 
ball plaved in America; and that of 
the Football Association, which still 
forbids the use of the hands. 

The Rugby game developed more 
slowly than its rival. For a long time 
the value of combination was ignored, 
and the prevalence of purely in- 
dividual play hindered the develop- 
ment of what are now recognized as 
the finer points of the game. It was 
Oxtord University, under the leader- 
ship of the famous Harry Vassall, 
which made a science of forward play 
in the scrummage; and Wales first 
showed us what can be done by 
clever and methodical co-operation by 
the men behind the scrummage. Scot- 
land, which has few and comparatively 
voung draw upon, and 
consequently has little dissimilarity 


schools to 


of styles tO overcome, soon became 
strong at all points of the game. The 
Irish show ed themselves brillant but 
erratic and inconsistent players, in 
some vears carrying all before them 
and in others being hopelessly weak. 
And recently France has taken 
kindly to the game, and has now be- 
come a serious rival to the countries 
which taught her what football 1s 
like. On November 1, 1923,—a date 


very 


selected as possibly corresponding to 
that on which Webb Ellis, at Rugby 
School, showed a sublime disregard for 
convention and brought a great game 
into being a hundred years earlier,—a 
unique international match was played 
on the ground on which he performed 
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his memorable feat. England and 
Scotland joined forces to play Wales 
and Ireland. The French Rugby 
Federation was officially represented 
among the spectators; several old 
players were looking on, who, in 1871, 
took part in the first match, of twenty 
a side, between England and Scotland: 
and the quality for the play was a 
revelation to those of them who had 
seen little football in recent years. 

The game in the British Isles 1s 
both better plaved and more popular 
now than it has ever been in the past, 
and as it is rapidly winning over even 
those Sc hools WwW hich hitherto have con- 
sidered it too strenuous for players who 
have not yet reached physical ma- 
turity, the result must be that players 
will become both more numerous and 
more skillful in the near future, and 
that clubs must increase and multiply. 
The game, in fact, after a hundred 
vears of exitence, is more full of life 
than it has ever been; and its pros- 
pects are very bright indeed. 

So far as known, the first football 
club organized in the United States 
was the “Oneida Football Club of 
Boston.”’ This was the creation of the 
fertile brain of Gerrit Smith Miller, 
who, in October, 1860, at the age of 
sixteen, entered the private Latin 
School of Epes Sargent Dixwell, lo- 
cated at 20 Boylston Place, Boston. 
Even betore this, when but fourteen 
vears old, Miller had organized, cap- 
tained and pitched for a baseball nine. 
He had, as one of his old friends said, 
‘‘an athletic brain,” and from the time 
of his entrance into Dixwell’s School 
took an active part in both baseball 
and football. With his record in the 
former, although’ of the best, we are 
not here concerned, but his football 
record 1s worth going into at length. 


At the time Miller entered Mr. Dix- 
well’s school there were fifty-five 
pupils enrolled, and football was of 
course played at recess as well as at 
other times, but simply as a matter of 
fun and exercise, and also as a safety 
valve for surplus steam. 

He was at once put on the football 
team and in that same fall (1860) they 
played the Boston Latin School and 
beat them. 

On June §, 1862, they again played 
the same school. But this time they 
met a team picked from the first and 
second classes only, with the exception 
of two boys belonging in the third 
Jack Oviatt and Jim Lovett. 
This turned out to be a famous match 
and the most stubbornly fought one 
ever played in those days, and, so far 
as known, the longest ever played any- 
where. For two hours and forty-seven 
minutes the contestants were in con- 
Stant action, except when the ball 
went out of bounds, when it was 
at once brought back and put in play 
again. 

Usually, matches were decided by 
the best two out of three games, but 
in this one, the Dixwell boys—reason- 
ing that although their opponents 
were the older and heavier, felt them- 
selves to be the better trained and felt 
that probably, in a long fight, they 
might wear them down—proposed to 
make the match three games out of 
five which, luckily for the Latins, they 
accepted. 

There was a brisk breeze blowing, 
and Dixwell, winning the toss, chose 
the side with the wind, 
the Latins the kick-off. 

Both teams quickly closed in, fight- 
ing fiercely, and Dixwell won in fifteen 
minutes. As no intermissions were 
allowed, one game followed another in 


class— 


thus giving 

















The Seven Members of the Oneida Football Team 
Libing Movember 7,1923 
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rapid succession, so that the test was 
one of endurance as well as skill. 

In the second game, the Latin boys 
woke up a bit but, even with the wind 
at their backs, it took them forty 
minutes to land the ball past Dixwell’s 
goal. The third game was won by Dix- 
well in twenty minutes, and if the 
match had been two out of three, it 
would have been theirs then and there. 
The Latin School won the fourth 
game but, in spite of again having the 
wind at their backs, it required forty- 
five minutes to do the trick. 

ihe match now stood two all and 
excitement was at fever heat, present- 
ing a vest-pocket edition of a Harvard- 
Yale game, in the Stadium, two gen- 
erations later. 

The fifth and deciding game was at 
once called, and as, by this time, the 
wind had subsided, both teams were on 
an equal footing. At last after forty- 
seven minutes, the Latin 
School won the game and match. 

This famous match was _ replete 
with thrilling incidents. The Latin 
School players included such men as 
Tom and Bill Blaikie, Sam Frothing- 
ham who was a superb specimen of 
blended strength and manly beauty, 
and his brother Donald: Tom Nelson, 
one of the most powerful of all strong 
men who ever entered Harvard; Ned 
Kenno; Jim Lovell, e¢ a/. While on 
Dixwell’s team were Charlie McBur- 
ney (captain), Gat Miller, Ned Ar- 
nold, Bob Peabody, Fred Shattuck, 
Bob Boit, Cliff Watson, e¢ a/.—a 
goodly array of names well known in 
the records of held and water sports 
as well as in the professional world. 

In one of the many scrimmages in 
this match, Miller, playing fullback, 
tackled Bill Blaikie who had pos- 


session of the ball. Both were thrown 


crueling 


heavily. Instantly as many players as 
could find lodgment, gladly piled on 
top of them. Miller, as they went 
down, had grabbed under each of his 
arms Bill’s big back muscles, at the 
same time that two Latin boys each 
gripped a leg of Miller and tried to 
pull him out of the conglomeration. 
Bill yelled for Miller to loose his hold 
as, among them all, they'd pull him 
apart! Miller's reply, with clenched 
teeth, was that no two Latin School 
boys were going to pull him away as 
long as his grip held—and it held! 
Somehow, however, they were pried 
apart, and here the game was delayed 
a while until the cramps were rubbed 
out of the legs of Bob Peabody and 
Tom Nelson. 

During the summer of 1862, Miller’s 
cogitations and executive ability got 
to work and bore fruit. He saw that 
football, in order to come to its best, 
must, above all things, be organized. 
He knew also that in Dixwell’s School, 
a nucleus existed which, if added to by 
picked players from outside sources, 
could be moulded into a very strong 
team. To this end, then, he strove, and 
in that fall (1862) formally organized 
the “Oneida Football Club of Boston.”’ 

The name was suggested by R. Clif- 
ford Watson, after the beautiful lake 
of that name in New York State, not 
far from Miller’s home. 

The team was composed of twelve 
Dixwell boys: Edward L. Arnold, 
Robert A. Boit, Edward Bowditch, 
Walter Brooks, George Davis, Robert 
M. Lawrence, Gerrit S. Miller (cap- 
tain), Francis G. Peabody, Winthrop 
S. Scudder, Louis Thies, Alanson 
Tucker, R. Clifford Watson, Hunting- 
ton F. Wolcott; two from the Boston 
English High School, J. Malcolm 
Forbes and John P. Hall; and one, 
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J. D’W. Lovett, from the Boston 
Public Latin School. This club, of 
which Miller was elected president and 
Clifford Watson secretary and treas- 
urer, is believed to be the first expo- 
nent, of which there is any record, of 
organized football. Their only uniform 
was a red silk handkerchief tied 
around the head, knotted behind. 

In the two seasons of 1862 and 1863, 
the Oneidas played matches with the 
Boston Latin and the English High 
and one with the combined teams of 
the Roxbury and Dorchester High 
schools, all of which they won. 

The most stubbornly contested 
match the Oneidas ever played was 
on November 7, 1863, against the 
combined forces of the English High 
and Boston Public Latin schools. In 
this match, the Oneidas allowed their 
opponents sixteen men, they them- 
selves playing their usual fifteen. Mac 
Forbes, the extra man, one of the best 
players in the Oneidas, was loaned to 
them to captain their side but, in 
spite of this handicap in the number 
of men, the Allies were beaten in 
three straight games. It is a fact that, 
in the history of the club, the Oneida’s 
goal was never crossed. 

The nearest approach to it was in 
one of these three games and the inci- 
dent seems worth mentioning. 

The ball had been driven past the 
Oneida’s fullback and the game was in 
extreme peril. Ned Arnold, one of the 
Oneida’s best players and probably 
the swiftest runner on either side, 
Started for the ball, full jump, hotly 
pressed by a big, broad-shouldered, 
English High School boy, at least 
twenty pounds heavier and almost as 
fast as Arnold, who saw that if he lost 
the ball at this crisis, his opponent 
would kick the goal and win the game, 


and he also saw that to come to grips 
with so heavy a boy would be much too 
risky under the circumstances. 

Arnold’s quick thinking and crafti- 
ness, In a pinch, were well known, and 
the outcome of the race was awaited 
breathlessly. 

When about four yards from the 
ball, Ned slowed down a bit and the 
enemy grinned as he leaned forward to 
secure the grip of which he now felt 
certain. And then something happened. 

Like a flash, Arnold shot one heel 
into the turf, came to a dead Stop, 
ducked, and crouching low, covered 
his head just as the big fellow came on, 
strucksomething,catapultedandlanded 
six feet further on. Whether, if sub- 
mitted to modern tests, he could then 
have given his correct name or age, 
is open to doubt. Anyway, he sat quiet 
on the grass while Arnold trotted up 
to the ball and kicked it out of danger. 

Asked recently if he remembered 
the circumstance, Ned threw back his 
head, laughed and, as he is only 
seventy-eight years old, said he re- 
called it perfectly. 

When we inquired how it felt when 
the bump came, his eyes twinkled as 
he said he thought the State House 
had hit him. 

The old rubber football, used in 
this match, after being appropriately 
inscribed, was treasured by Captain 
Miller for fifty-nine vears, together 
with his old red handkerchief. 

Last year this Society received from 
the seven surviving members of the 
Oneida Football Club a gift of the 
rubber football that was used in the 
game of November 7, 1863, just 
described. With it came one of the red 
silk handkerchiefs which were the only 
distinguishing feature, by way of a 
uniform, worn at the time. 


m 
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It is much to be hoped that this 
football is but the first of many ath- 
letic trophies to be presented to this 
museum. Our object must be to show 
the manner, or, as it 1s sometimes ex- 
pressed, the culture of past genera- 
tions in New England, and this has 
naturally been construed by similar 


— 


museums, both here and abroad, as 
including games and sports. Of games 
we have already a sufficient number to 


make a very fair beginning, but of 
sports we have very little, hardly 
anything but skates, sleds, golf balls, 
tennis rackets, etc., all of a type long 
since gone out of use. 

It would probably have been im- 
possible ever to have found a more 
interesting rubber football than that 
which has fortunately come to us, and 
the Society is much indebted to the kind- 
ness of the donors for this welcome gift. 


IN. HONOR OF 


GERRIT SMITH 


MILLER 


A. MEMBER®* OF 


EPES SARGENT DIXWELEL’S*SCHOOL 1860 - 1865 
FOUNDER AND ‘@GAPTAIN 


OF THE ONEIDA FOOTBALL CLUB 


BOSTON 


1862 


THE FIRST ORGANIZED FOOTBALL CLUB 
IN THE UNITED STATES 




















Early Furniture and Household Furnishings 


REFERENCES GLEANED FROM ISTH CENTURY 


Boston NEWSPAPERS 


To be sold by Mrs. 
Susanna Condy, near the 
Old North Meeting 
House, a fine Fustian 
Suit of Curtains, with a Cornish and 
Base Mouldings of a beautiful Figure, 
drawn in London, on Frame full al- 
ready worked; as also enough of the 
same for half a dozen Chairs. VV. B. 
The Bed may be had by itself.— 
Boston Gazette, May 24-31, 1736. 


BED 


HANGINGS 


Mr. Yohn Barnard of 
Boston, having some 
time since Lent a Pair 
of large Bed-screws, These are desir- 
ing the Borrower to return them 
again to the owner, as he desires to 
Borrow again, a avoid the Curse due 
to the Wicked, that Borrow but never 
Pay.—Boston News-Letter, Oct. 22-29, 
1716. 


Bep-ScREWS 


A Coach-head Bed and 
Bedstead with its Cur- 
tains and Vallents, &c, as 
it Stands, being a blew China. To be 
disposed off. Inquire of the Printer.— 
Boston Gazette, June 16-23, 1735. 


= 359 


BEDSTEAD 


A Couple of very good 
Cannopie Beds lately come 
from England to be Sold 
on reasonable terms, by 
Rupert Lord Upholsterer, and to be 
seen at Mr. Ramies House in Corn- 
Hill the next door to the Post-office, 
Boston.—Boston News-Letter, Jan. 4- 
11, 1713-14. 


CANNOPIE 


BEpDs 


14 


To be Sold reasonably for 
ready money, or on good 
Security, a yellow Mohair 
Bed lined with a Persian of 
the same Colour, and six Chairs of the 
same Mohair, little the worse for 
wear. Inquire of J. Boydell.—Boston 
Gazette, Oct. 17 24, 1737 


MOHAIR 


BED 


A Very good Press-Case 
for a Bed, to be Sold. 
Enquire of the Printer. 


Press BEpD 


— Boston News-Letter, Oct. 28—Nov. 
4, 1730. 

Just imported from Lon- 
Carpets don, in the last ships and to 


be sold at Mr. Blanchard’s 
in New Boston [West End]; a large 
assortment of fine Carpets for Rooms, 
very cheap for ready Cash.—Boston 
Gazette, Jan. 22, 17S9. 


Thursday next at four 
o’Clock in the After- 
noon, at the Royal Ex- 
change Tavern in King 
street, Boston, will certainly be Sold 
by publick Vendue, the following 
viz.: A fashionable crimson 
Damask Furniture [sic], with Coun- 
terpain & two Setts of Window Cur- 
tains, and Vallans of the same Dam- 
ask. Eight Walnut Tree Chairs, Stutf 
Back and Seats, cover’d with the 
same Damask, Fight crimson China 
Cases for ditto. One easy Chair and 
Cushion same Damask, and Case for 
ditto. Twelve Walnut Tree Chairs, 


DAMASK 
FURNITURE 


Gsoods, 
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India Backs, finest Cane, with Sundry 
other valuable Household Goods.— 
Boston Gazette, Jan. 21, 1746. 


A Large Dutch Stove 
well compleated, to 
be sold. Inquire of the 
Printer.— Boston Gazette, Dec. 5, [7 41. 


DyurcH STOVE 


To be Sold a Fine new 
FURNITURE Fashioned Bed that came 

over in the last ship, new 
Fashioned Chests of Drawers, Walnut- 
Tree, and Wainscot Desks, Tables, 
Glasses, Book Cases, WXc. All of the 
best workmanship. To be seen at Mr. 
Bannister’s Warehouse near the Swing 
Bridge, Boston.— Boston News-Letter, 
May 10-17, 1714. 


Looking-Glasses of all 
FURNITURE sorts, Glass Sconces, Cab- 

binetts, Escrutoires, 
Chests of Drawers, Tables, Beaufetts, 
Writing Desks, Bookcases with Desk, 
old Glasses new Silvered, and all sorts 
of Japan-work. Done and Sold by 
Cabbinett, a Looking-Glass Shop in 
Queen-Street near the Town-House, 
Boston.—Boston News-Letter, Apr. 25- 
May 2, 1716. 


Lately arrived from Eng- 
KURNITURE land, Cain chairs and 
Couches, with a Silk Bed 
and Cushions, new Fashion Looking- 
Glasses and Chimney-Glasses, to be 
sold by Messieurs Hedman and Lewis, 
at the Lower end of King-Street, 
Boston.—Boston News-Letter, May 9- 
16, I71¢, 
Made and Sold by 
KuRNITURE Thomas Sherburne, at 
his shop in Back Street, 
Boston; all sorts of Cabinet-Ware, in 


the neatest manner; such as Desks 
and Bookcases; Cases of Drawers, 
Buroe Tables, Chamber Tables, Din- 
ing Tables, Tea-Tables, Screens, &c.— 
Boston Gazette, Apr. 22, 1765. 


On Monday next at 

Gov. Burnet’s 2 o’Clock in _ the 
HovusEHOLD Afternoon, will be 
.rFECTS exposed to Sale by 
Publick Vendue, at 

the House wherein his late Excellency 
Governour Burnet have dwelt, sundry 
sorts of Household Goods, viz.: a 


Japan’d Cabinet, a fine Scriptoire, 


Gilt Leather Skreens, Clocks, Tables, 
Chairs, Bedsteds, a fine Chints Bed, 
with other Beds and Bedding, an Easy 
Chair, Pewter, a large Jack, and other 
Kitchen Utensils of Copper, Brass, and 
Iron. Saddles and Bridles, 3 Coach- 
Horses, a Negro Woman, about 12 
Years service of a Mollatto boy, sun- 
dry curious Prints and Pictures, 2 
Water Engines, Empty Glass Bottles, 
some gilt and Plain Paper, some Sugar, 
Rice, Pease, Candles, Pickles and 
Sweetmeats, and sundry other Things. 
N.B. The Goods may be viewed 
2 or 3 Days before the Sale, and there 
is also to be view’d and sold (but not 
for Publick Vendue) a Coach, a 
Chariot, a Chaise and a Sley with 
their Carriages, Xc. as also a Harpsi- 
cord and other Musical Instruments, 
and sundry Mathematical Instru- 
ments.—Boston Gazette, Oct. 6-13, 
1729. 
This Day at Five o’Clock 
in the Afternoon, will be 
Sold by Publick Vendue, at 
the Sign of the Heart and 
Crown in Cornhill, Boston, sundry 
sorts of valuable Household Goods, 
viz.: Feather Beds, Chest of Drawers, 
Cane and Leather Chairs, a Tea 


PUBLICK 
VENDUE 
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Table, . . . a Dressing Glass, . . . a fine 
Chamber Grate, Wiggs and Boxes, 
...N.B. The Buyers may depend 
upon having fair Play, good Liquor, 
and if they are Wise, good Bargains.— 
Boston News-Letter, Mar. 23-30, 1732. 


At 5 o’Clock in the After- 
noon will be sold by T. 
Fleet, at the Heart and 
Crown, in Cornhill,—Bed- 
ding. Several Suits of Curtains and 
Bedsteads, a fine new Silk Damask 
Quilt and Quilted Cushions of the 
same, Black Walnut Chest of Drawers 
and Desk, Brass Candlesticks, Iron 
Dogs, sundry Suits of wearing ap- 
parel for men, new Castor Hats, China 
Ware, Rummolds, Druggets,...— 
Boston News-Letter, May 18-25, 1732. 


PUBLICK 
VENDUE 


This Afternoon at 3 
0’ Clock will be Sold by 
Pustick VENDUE, by 
Daniel Goffe, at the 
Dwelling House of Mr. Jonathan 
Barnard, over against the Town-House 
in Cornhill, sundry sorts of Household 
Goods, consisting of Beds, Bedding, a 
Couch, Chairs, handsome Japan’d Tea 
Tables, Walnut and Mahogany Tables, 
Chest of Drawers, Peer Glasses, 
Glass Arms, China Ware, 
Metzotinto and other Prints, several 
valuable large Pieces of Paintings, one 
handsome large Carpet g Foot 6 
Inches by 6 Foot 6 Inches, a fashion- 
able yellow Camblet Bed lin’d with 
Satten, a great easy Chair and Win- 
dow Curtains, suitable for a Room, a 
Field Bedstead and Bed, the covering 
a Blew Harrateen, Kitchen Furniture, 
as Pewter of the best sort, Copper, 
Brass and Iron, a parcel of Books and 
some Shop Goods.—Boston News- 
Letter, May 8-15, 1735. 


HovusEHOLD 
FURNISHINGS 


Sconces, 


To be sold by Auction, 
Household Furniture of 
the late Mr. Pyam 
Blowers, including: Fine 
Sconce Glasses, large Looking Glasses, 
Leather-Bottom Chairs, sundry Me- 
hogany and other Tables, a good 
Couch Squab and Pillow, a very hand 
some Yellow Damask Bed, an Easy 
Chair, a neat case of Drawers,... 
two Silver Watches, sundry sorts of 
good China ‘Ware, etc.—Boston News- 
Letter, May 17-24, 1739. 


FURNITURE 
1T AUCTION 


To be Sold by Publick 
Vendue on Monday next 
at 3 o Clock, Afternoon, 
at the House of Charles 
Paxton, Esq., the following Goods, 
viz.: A fashionable crimson Damask 
Furniture with Counterpain and two 
Sets of Window Curtains, and Vallans 
of the same Damask. Fight Walnut 
Tree Chairs, stuft Back and Seats 
covered with the same Damask, Fight 
crimson China Cases for ditto, one 
easy Chair and Cushion, same Dam- 
ask, and Case for ditto. Twelve Wal- 
nut Tree chairs, India Backs, finest 
Cane, and sundry other valuable 
Household Furniture.—Boston News- 
Letter, Jan. 9, 1746. 


FURNITURE 
AT AUCTION 


To be Sold, A crimson 
Harrateen Coach-Bed, 
Bedstead, and Feather- 
bed, six small chairs, and one two- 
arm Chair, with crimson Harrateen 
Seats, a Table, and two small Pictures, 
Enquire of the Printer.— Boston News- 
Letter, June 25, 1747. 


FURNITURE 


‘Lately arrived from Lon- 
don, & are to be Sold by 
Giles Dulake Tidmarsh at 
his Warehouse No. 4 on the 
Long Wharfe, Five Dutch Tea Tables, 


HAND 
BoaRDS 
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as Hand Boards and Looking Glasses, 
new Fashion.’’—Boston Gazette, Nov. 


26, 1722. 


Jane Savell acquaints her 
Hanoincs Customers, that since the 
FOR ROOMS kK ire she 1S Removed toa 

Chamber at the Upper 
End of Milk-Street, near the South 
Meeting-House, where she has got 
several Pieces of beautiful painted 
Canvas Hangings tor Rooms, some 
stone pickled Pots and Jugs; a Quan- 
tity of pickled Cucumbers & Mangoes, 
pickled Oysters done after the best 
manner.—Boston Gazette, Sept. 15, 
1760. 


On the 11th Instant, early 
RON in the Morning, a Fire 
HeartH broke out at Mr. Pier- 
pont’s House near the Fortt- 
fication, occasioned by the Heat of 
the Iron Hearth of one of the newly 
invented Fireplaces, whereby the Floor 
was set on Fire; the People being in 
Bed, perceived a great Smoke, got 
up, and happily discover'd and timely 
distinguished [sc] the Fire.—Boston 
Gazette, Dec. 22, 1747. 


To be Sold, a handsome 
Post-chariot, aneat 
Decorations polishedsilver Epergne, 

a curious neat Chamber 
Organ, and ““A compleat Set of Desert 
l'rames, with Arbours, Alcoves, Hedg- 
ing, China Flower Pots, &c, with 
spare Grass and Gravel tor ditto.” 


a 
lL ABLE 


...Apply to Mr. Stephen Deblois, 
at the Concert Hall; as the Owner in 
all Probability will soon embark for 
Europe.—Boston Gazette, Oct. 17, 1757. 


To be Sold by Moses 
Belcher Bass, at his 
Shop, just opened in 
Ann Street, near the 
Conduit, the following Upholdstry 
Goods, imported from London in one 
of the last Ships, viz.: 7-8, 3-4, and 
Nail-wide broad & narrow strip’d 
English Bed-Ticks, 6, 7, 8 and 9-4 
Blanketts, 8, 9 and 10-4 Coverlids, 
g and 10-4 Bed Quilts, g and 10-4 
Counterpins, Harrateen’s, Chiney’s 
Prints and Bindings, &c, also Chiney 
and Print Curtains ready made for 
sale, &c. &c.—Boston Gazette, Sept. 


12, 1757. 


UPHOLDSTRY 
(;00DS 


Just Imported from 
London, and to be Sold 
by JoHN SIMPKINs, at 
his Shop the North 
Side of the Mill-Bridge, fronting the 
Street that leads from Charlestown 
kerry: 

Crimson, green and vellow Harra- 
teens, Chaneys, Linceys, Trimmings 
of all Sorts, Quilts, Counterpins, Cov- 
erlids and Bedticks, Buckram, Look- 
ing Glasses, X&c. Where may be had 
all Sorts of Curtains, Feathers, Easv 
Chairs, Cushions, or any sort of 
Upholsterers’ Work done in the best 
Manner, at the lowest Rates.—Boston 
Gazette, June 17, 17605. 


lL PHOLSTER- 
ERS’ Goops 








Annual Report of the Corresponding Secretary 


To the Officers and Members of the Society: 


It gives me great pleasure to present my fourteenth Annual Report 


covering the vear March 1, 1923, to 


During the past year 

Miss SARAH S,., the Society lost by 
KIMBALL’s death one of its best 
House, 14 Pick- friends, Miss Sarah 
MAN STREET, S. Kimball of Salem. 
SacemM, Mass. In her will 
vised her house and 

grounds, numbered 14 Pickman Street, 
Salem, to a trustee, with use to a niece 
during her lifetime, and reversion to 
our Society. The confidence in the So 
ciety’s future, shown in making this 
bequest, 1s particularly, 


she de- 


noteworthy, 
since it was the act of a non-member, 
although of one who had for several 
vears been in close touch with the So- 
clety'’s activities through the compli- 
mentary receipt of its magazine. It will 
probably be many vears before this 


house becomes ours, and meanwhile 


the trustee is directed to maintain It. 
When finally acquired by the Society 
the house will come without endow- 
ment but in perfect repair and without 
any conditions limiting its use. 


The house 1S a brick residence of 


three stories, said to have been de- 
signed by McIntire and built about 
1800. Though simple in finish the house 
is in every way most satisfying. The 
classic entrance porch has festoons be- 
tween the door and sidelights and also 
over them, which resemble the earlier 
and lighter McIntire work. One of the 
mantelpieces is particularly good and 
is typical of the McIntire style, and 
another, although much more simple, 


1A 


March 1, 1924. 


is still noteworthy. The staircase rises 
in an ellipse, as shown in the accom- 
panying picture. Altogether this will be 
a highly satistactory house to own and 
preserve and our members through un- 
numbered vears to come will feel grate- 
ful to Miss Kimball’s memory for the 
loving Care with which she protected 
its future. 
Concerning the first 
Swettr-ILsie\ 
House, 


NEWBURY 


house acquired by 
the Society there 1s 
, LO little new to report. 
Miss Clement 
tinues as our tenant 
and the house 1s used 


or EARLIER. 
ACQUIRED Ig11 


CONnN- 


for tea room and gift shop purposes. 
The repairs for the year included the 
reshingling of the back roof at a cost 
of $245.00 and other items amounted 
00. There is a mortgage of $8oc 
on this property and also an indebted- 
to the Lite Membership 
Fund. The principal needs are a mod- 
erate endowment and the payment of 
these two items of indebtedness. 


to 32 


ness of Sd 


This house continues 

THE Samvuet_ to be occupied by the 
Kowler as 
DANVERSPORT, custodians. The _ re- 
MASss.. pairs for the year 
ACQUIRED 1912 were slight, amount- 


FowLteR House, Misses 
1 SOQ. 


Ing to 3$9g.76. Here 
the Societ 1S in the position of cry ing 
to maintain a museum with an endow 


ment of only $¢4.20. Persons inter 


sed 
the 


Ost 


ted 


ues 
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Porch of Kimball House 


I4 PICKMAN STREET, SALEM 
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ested in the welfare of this building and 
of the town of Danvers will do well to 
bear in mind that a creditable museum 
in this house could without difficulty 
absorb the interest from an endow- 
ment of at least $60,000. 


A sidewalk 
THE ment herecost$93.45, 
Cooper-AusTIN miscellaneous paint- 
House, ing and repairs called 
CAMBRIDGE,1657. for $70, and repairs 
ACQUIRED Ig12 on the plumbing and 
furnace $45. The 
house is in good condition and well 
looked after by our tenant, Miss 
Blanche E. Colman. There are two 
mortgages totalling $4,000. Descend- 
ants of the various families identified 
with the house might like to know that 
the Society’s plans for complete restor- 
ation and eventual museum use will 
call for a substantial endowment which 
might well be given as a memorial to 
some ancestor. 


assess- 


We were fortunate 1n 

Tue “Scorcu’’- having no repairs to 
BoARDMAN~ make on this house, 
House, the only expense be- 
SAUGUS, 1651. ing insurance and 
ACQUIRED _ taxes. This property 
1913-14 brings in no income 

and is occupied by 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred K. Knowles as care- 
takers. It cannot be too often repeated 
that this 1s one of the best seventeenth 
century houses still standing in New 
England, at least so far as its interest 
to antiquarians is concerned. Sooner 
or later its repair and_ restoration 
should be carried to completion and 
thereafter the house should, if possible, 
remain as an endowed memorial to the 
beginning of the Scottish nation 1n 
this country. No general appeal for 
help has as yet been addressed to per- 


sons of Scottish descent, but this may 
be done next winter. 
Last year’s. report 
Oris House, dwelt on the fact 
Boston, Mass. that the City of Bos- 
ton had been author- 
ACQUIRED 1916 ized to widen Cam- 
bridge Street to one 
hundred feet and the plans as drawn 
showed that in all likelihood as much 
as a third of the Otis house lot would 
be taken. As this would involve either 
the destruction of the 
necessity of moving it elsewhere the 
Trustees bought the next two proper- 
ties in the rear, namely, numbers Io 
and 12 Lynde Street, to provide a new 
site. These four-story brick houses 
were bought for $29,000, of which 
$12,500 was paid with two mortgages 
and the balance of $16,500 was _ bor- 
rowed. It had been hoped soon to pay 
off this debt, but although a few mem- 
bers gave $5,570 for this purpose cir- 
cumstances made it necessary to post- 
pone the fulfillment of this plan. The 
income from these properties about 
balances the costs so that the only 
present disadvantage to the Society 1s 
the mere fact of being in debt. How the 
costs ot the taking by the city will 
work out no one can say, but it seems 
fair tO suppose that the Society will be 
reimbursed for all the expense to which 
it may be put. Nevertheless, it would 
be conservative and wise to be free of 


1794 go. 


house or the 


debt on the properties acquired tor 
demolition, for in that case, were all 
costs paid by the city, we would find 
ourselves with a credit which might 
well be used as an endowment for the 
Otis house. On the other hand, should 
the Society have large costs to meet It 
would find this easier to do if out of 
debt. 





























Staircase in the Kimball House 


14 PICKMAN STREET, SALEM 
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Hlantelpiece in the Kimball House 


14 PICKMAN STREET, SALEM 


As in the past, this 
Laws House, house has remained 
SHARON, N. H. untenanted and pres- 
AcouiRED Igi§ ent appearances are 
that this condition 
will continue through the coming year. 
Suggestions for the use of this property 
on its present site will be gladly re- 
ceived: all of those made to us to date 
having involved its removal to some 
adjoining town. 
All plans tried so far 
ELEAZER for the care of this 
Arno_p House, house have turned 
Lincoin, R. 1., out failures and it 
1657. is evident that to 
ACQUIRED 1918 attract the right kind 
of caretaker some 


modern improvements must be put into 
the house or a caretaker’s cottage con- 
taining them be erected immediately 
adjoining, if not indeed 1n contact with 
the house. In the case of a seventeenth 
century house it would, of course, 
be far better, though more costly, to 
keep the modern improvements, such 
as the fixtures connected with plumbing, 


1eating, and lighting, wholly outside of 
heating | lighting, wholly outside of 


the old house. On the other hand, there 
would be a great saving in putting 
them into the old house, which could 
be done in such a way as to make 
them easily removable in the future 
and the financial condition of the So- 
ciety has always necessitated the slight 
modifications called for by this plan. It 
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Mantelpiece in the Kimball House 


14 PICKMAN STREET, SALEM 


was to finance such improvements 1n 
the Arnold that $1,S00 was 
asked for in the appeal of January last, 
and the assistance of our 
members having supplied this, work 1s 
due to begin as soon as the Browne house 
is completed. 


house 


generous 


The property includ- 
Quincy ed in the Quincy 
Memoriat, Memorial is real es- 
LITCHFIELD, 
CONN. 
“ARDLEY,’ 1904. 
ACQUIRED 1922 


tate and endowment. 
The use that can be 
made of this during 
the lifetime of Miss 
Quincy’s brother is 
limited and our efforts have been cen- 
tred on maintaining the property in 


good condition, as required under the 


terms of Miss Quincy’s will. It is kept 


up with scrupulous care by the Com- 


mittee on the Quincy Memorial, and 


part of the time at least it 1s occupied 


by a custodian. It is not open to the 


public nor to our members and this 


will probably be so for several years 
to come. 
The Conant house 
Conant House, is not as yet the 
TOWNSEND _ Society’s for it owns 
Harsor, Mass., simply the reversion. 
Asovut 1720. During their lifetime 
REVERSION _ itis the property and 
ACQUIRED 1922 homeof Mr.and Mrs. 
Charles Messer Stow, 
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SHOWING REPAIRS NEARLY COMPLETED 


two of our members. The house is not 
open to members, and still less to the 
public. Members wishing to see the 
house are requested to correspond with 
Mrs. Stow who will accommodate 
them if possible. The house 1s 
being well kept up and will 
eventually make a highly important 
unit in the list of the Society's prop- 
erties. 
This house has been 
ABRAHAM the centre of great 
Browne, JR., activity all winter in 
House, WATER- order to complete 
TrowN, Mass. the repairs and resto- 
1663. ration and adapt it 
AcQUIRED 1923 for occupancy by re- 
sponsible tenants. At 
first it was planned to build an exten- 
sion to the north, in which would have 
been the plumbing, heating, electric- 


light wiring, etc., in such a way as to 
leave the property available either as a 
residence, or, if preferred, as a tea 
room and gift shop. It was soon found 
that the cost of this plan was prohibi- 
tive, and instead it was determined to 
put the modern improvements in the 
north ell, leaving the older portion of 
the house practically unchanged. This 
plan, although far less expensive than 
that of adding to the house, has, 
nevertheless, required much money, 
time and care. While the work was in 
progress two tenants applied for the 
property for tea room and gift shop 
purposes and an arrangement was 
tentatively made which will probably 
be carried to completion.* In connec- 

*Notre—Since writing the above a lease has been 


signed with the Misses Celestia Lapham and Katha 


rine M. Muillea. 
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The Chamber in the Abraham Browne House, Uatertown 


tion with the work on the house, the 
barn is being made over as a museum 
of architectural fragments, of which 
the Society has accumulated a quan- 
titv. In order to safeguard this collec- 
tion the roof and walls are receiving 
fre-resisting shingles which it 1s hoped 
will in a few vears take on an anti- 
quated appearance. The means _ for 
carrying on these extensive improve- 
ments were generously supplied by the 
members of the Society in response to 
the appeal of January 1¢ last, when 
$2,5 Owas raised for the Browne house 
and an additional $1,s00 for the barn. 
The Sc clety is indebted to Mr. Gould- 
ing of South Sudbury for the gift of 
some old hand latches, and to Mr. 
J. K. Jenson, our neighbor, for much 
assistance during the course of the 
work. 

\s stated in the appeal of January 
is, the extraordinary manner in 


which the leanto roof 

Jackson Howse, extends almost to the 
PortsMoutH, ground has made this 
N. H., the best 
Asout 1664 known and_ most 
pictured houses in 

America. This leanto was probably the 
first extension of the original house, fol- 
lowed by additions to the east and west. 
Thearrangement of the wholeis strongly 
suggestive of the plan of the Fairbanks 
house in Dedham. The exact date of 
the erection of the Jackson house 1s 
uncertain, but it is probably about 
1660 to 1664, which makes it one of 
the oldest in New Hampshire. The 
future of this interesting building has 
often occupied the attention of the So- 
ciety’s officers and the desirability of 
safeguarding the house has never been 
open to question. Accordingly, when in 
the autumn of 1923 an opportunity 
arose to acquire the property it was 


one of 
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Jackson House, Christian Hhore 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


eagerly seized and an option secured 
on the house and a sufficient lot for 
$1,400. In our appeal of January 15 an 
additional sum of $2,000 was asked for 
with which to make a beginning of re- 
pairs. It is with profound gratification 
that the announcement is here made 
that the house and lot are to come to us 
as the gift of a friend whose identity is 
to remain unknown, not even our 
Board of Trustees knowing who it 
may be. That the Society should in 
the few years of its existence have 
earned such generous support and re- 
ceive such positive proof of the esteem 
in which it is held, and the confidence 
with which its future is regarded, is 
most satisfactory. Our friend and 
helper will have earned the thanks, not 
only of our members but of the general 
public as well, and will, although re- 
maining anonymous, be held in grate- 


ful esteem so long as the Jackson 
house shall stand.* 


The outstanding 
THE work of preservation 
Wayside Inn, in New England dur- 
SupBuRY, Mass. the past year has 
been the purchase 
and renovation of the Wayside Inn by 
our fellow members, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford of Detroit. Efforts had 
been made to form a syndicate to buy 
this property and carry on there the 
business of an inn, but with much 
larger quarters. This plan proved more 
difficult to finance than had been antici- 
pated and it was finally displaced by 
the sale to Mr. Ford. The enterprise 
could not have ended more fortunately, 
for Mr. Ford is not only keenly inter- 
*Nore—Since writing the above the Society has 
taken title to the house. 
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Che “Wapside Inn,”’ formerly the Howe Tavern, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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The Peak House 


MEDFIELD, MASS. 


ested in the antiquarian aspect of the 
Inn and its contents, but 1s also a de- 
voted admirer of Longfellow, and trea- 
sures his connection with the building. 
Through the “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
what would otherwise have been but 
one of a thousand old buildings, has 
now become one of the best known of 
them all. The property, which was 
bought with its contents, has been 
simply renovated and remains practi- 
cally unchanged, the few alterations 
being largely in the line of restoration 
to the previous condition, such as the 
replacing of narrow floor boards with 
wide, the change from a modern and 
unpleasant color of paint to one more 
ancient, and so on. Just what Mr. Ford 
plans for the future is unknown to the 


writer, but be it what it may, he feels 
that we can safely assume it to be for 
the best interests of this picturesque 
and historical old building. 


During the summer 

Peak House, of 1923 it 
MEDFIELD, nounced that the 
MAss. preservation of this 
supremely  interest- 

ing house would be assured by the 
owner, Mr. Fred M. Smith, who pro- 
posed presenting it to the Medfield 
Historical Society, or some other ap- 
propriate corporation. No more fitting 
gift could be imagined, for the house 1s 
interesting not only On account of its 
age and history, but also its unique 
plan. Medfield was destroyed by the 
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The Parker Tavern, Reading, Mass. 


FROM A PENCIL DRAWING BY H. G. WADLIN 


Indians in 167s, and the original Peak 
house was at that time burned. The 
present house was built immediately 
afterward by Benjamin Clark, the 
owner of the original, and 1s believed 
to be an exact reproduction of the 
former house. It is about 14 ft. 8 in. 
by 24 ft. 414 1n. These measurements 
show it to be one of the very smallest 
old houses that have come down to us, 
and the steep pitch and great height of 
the roof make it still more remarkable. 
Krom every point of view it would be 
highly satisfactory to have such a 
house preserved. 

This house, built 
Jason RusseEtt about 1690, was one 


Hot SE, of the most historic 
ARLINGTON, connected with the 
Mass. stirring events of the 


Asovut 16g0 19th of April, 1775, 
and was the scene of 
the death of twelve patriots who were 
trapped there by a flanking party of 


British soldiers. The house—partly 
turned off of its original site—lost its 
chimnev at the time of turning, but 
the frame and much of the finish are of 
great interest. The Arlington Historical 
Society has recently acquired the title 
to this property and will shortly take 
Steps to rebuild a chimney and to re- 
pair the house as much as _ possible 
along either its original lines or its 
probable appearance in 1775. This 
news is particularly welcome, for the 
purchase will help make up for the 
lamented loss of the Whittemore 
houses not far away. 


The last report stated 

PARKER that steps had been 
TAVERN, taken to assure once 
Reapinc, Mass. and for all the preser- 
vation of this inter- 

esting house, the fate of which was at 
one time in the balance. It 1s pleasant 
to be able to report that the Town of 
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Reading sold the building and lot to 
the Reading Antiquarian Society for 
one hundred dollars on condition the 
Society repair and restore the house 
and maintain in it, accessible to the 
public, a museum of antiquities, more 
particularly those of Reading. In this 
way the town, while losing the title to 
the house and lot, gained its original 
objective, which was the preservation 
of the building in parklike surround- 
ings. This the Antiquarian Society will 
attend tO, as well as the upkeep of the 
house and its maintenance as an his- 
torical museum. The work of repair 
brought out the fact that the structure 
was in many respects even better than 


had been anticipated. The removal of 


later hreplaces disclosed more interest- 
ing ones within and finally the capa- 
cious ones of the original house, at 
least in the four main rooms, while in 
the leanto slight alterations had been 
made. Since these latter promised to 
be of more interest as uncovered 
than would be a modern attempt at a 
restoration of the original design, it 
was wisely determined to repair along 
the lines of what was found. In this 
way an extremely quaint staircase, an 
additional fireplace, some much needed 
windows and an additional room, al- 
though all of fairly recent date, will be 
preserved instead of being destroyed. 
An interesting feature was the discov- 
ery of evidence showing that there 
had been a small entrance porch on 
the north, toward the road, although 
the house itself faces west. The evi- 
dence found in the building was cor- 
roborated by early sketches and photo- 
graphs of the house, and even the 


foundation stones on which the sills of 


this porch were supported were found 
in place. After mature consideration it 
seemed wiser to rebuild this porch, 


SS 


every detail of which was so well sub- 
Stantiated by the mass of evidence at 
hand, and this will be done to the 
great improvement in the appearance 
of the house. A pleasant surprise was 
the amount of fine old unpainted 
bevel-edge wainscot sheathing found 
in the two north rooms underneath 
modern lath and plaster walls. This 
and the fine fireplaces, combined with 
the open ceilings, obtained by the 
simple process of taking down modern 


. lath and plaster ceilings, served to give 


the rooms the proper appearance of 
antiquity. The Town of Reading is 
much to be congratulated on the 
success of this whole undertaking. 


During the past year 


JerHro Corrin the Nantucket His- 


Hor SE, torical Society Suc 
NANTUCKET, ceeded 1n buying the 
MIASs. oldest house on Nan- 


tucket Island, name- 
ly that built as a wedding gift for Jethro 
Coffin, son of Peter, and grandson of 
the original Tristram Coffin, on the 


occasion of his marriage to Mary 
Gardner. The great charm of this 


house 1s that it has been so little altered 
in the style of later periods. Such 
changes as have taken place, apart 
from the window arrangement, have 
involved practically nothing, other 
than the addition of some lath and 
plaster ceilings under the old floor 


joists, and furring over the inside of 


some of the exterior walls. Evidence 
for a double casement in the 
chamber seems to be complete, and 
doubtless there was another in the east 
chamber. Perhaps the original window 
arrangement on the ground floor will 
be disclosed during the work of repair. 
When the house was bought by the 
late Mr. Tristram Coffin in 1881, it 
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The WMhitman- Farnam House 


FARMINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


was in such bad condition as to require 
extensive repairs, and although valu- 
able evidence may have been lost in 
making them it is hoped that enough 
will be uncovered to show the exact 
lines along which future repairs should 
be made. The chimney 1s original and 
leans so badly to the west that it has 
in a few places pulled the frame apart. 
On the chimney top is the famous 
brick horseshoe decoration. Although 
so placed that the luck runs out, this 
not seem to have attected the 
house adversely, for it is ap parently 
destined to be cared for as long as its 
timbers hold together. That it 1s stand- 
ing at all is due to the late Mr. Tris- 
tram Coffin, from whom the Historical 
Society bought the property shortly 
before his death. Not only did he buy 
and repair the house, as noted above, 


does 


but he a'so carried it for years with no 
other help than that received from a 
modest admission charge. The house 1s 
a monument to him no less than to 
Jethro and Mary. 

The frame of this house is one of the 
most interesting in C onnecticut, witha 


splendid — structural 


WHITMAN overhang along the 


House, Street front and some 
FARMINGTON, of the original drops 
Conn. still in place. The 


interior was of equal 
interest when seen by Messrs. 
and Brown, as set forth 
Cx yNnecticut He uses” 
but a later 
change this. The 
ized with unusual thoroughness and 
of the ancient chimney only a stump a 
Tew 


Isham 
in “‘Farly 
(Providence, 
1gOO), owner saw fit to 


house was modern- 


on which has 
been built a modern chimney of no 
interest. The present owner asked the 
Society's advice as to using this house 
as a background for the displ: iy of his- 
torical collections or aS a 


teet high remains, 


house tur- 
nished in the style of its period. An 
exhaustive report was made which ma\ 
be summarized as tollows. There are 
decided possibilities in the building 
even as it stands, and, if repaired and 
restored in conformity with its former 
appearance, it can be much improved. 
Similar work in other houses has often 
proved much simpler than anticipated, 


a 
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Pierce House, Dorchester, Mass. 


BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN BUILT BY ROBERT PIERCE WHO ARRIVED IN THE *““MARY AND JOHN” IN 163¢ 


and in the Whitman house this may 
also be the case. For example, it may 
be found that the ancient wainscot 
sheathing is still intact under recent 
lath and plaster and has but to be un- 
covered, and doubtless the old floor 
joists and perhaps old floor boards are 
concealed by modern ceilings. Enough 
additional evidence might be uncov- 
ered during the progress of repairs to 
permit a truly accurate, helpful, and 
wise restoration. As the grounds are 
ample there could be formed here the 
first of the outdoor museums of which 
New England has such need, to which 
could be brought worthy structures 
endangered on their home sites. The 
nucleus for a fine display of old-time 
Farmington, or even Connecticut, is 


here present. The owner gave our re- 
port careful consideration, but decided 
to do nothing at the present time and 
the house is to be used as a residence. 
The Secretary's ad- 
Joun Wise vice was sought with 
House, Essex. reference to many 
MELATIAH properties, among 
Everetr House, them the five here 
WRENTHAM. listed, and it was 
Pierce House, pleasant to be able 
DorcHESTER. to report that the 
Brick Market, Wise and Everett 
Newport, R. I]. houses were well 
Exior’s Rock, worth preserv- 
West Roxsury ing. The first will 
probably be repaired 
by its owner and the second may be 
acquired by a local society. 
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Brick Market, Newport, about 1895 


The Pierce house is so important 
that the desirability of preserving it 
was never for a moment in question. 
It is gratifying to know that descend- 
ants of Robert Pierce, the original 


settler and builder, have the matter of 


its purchase under consideration. The 
benefit of the Society's experience in 
similar work was put at their disposal 
and it 1S hoped that success will crown 
their efforts. 

The Brick Market at Newport seems 
from time to time to give its friends 
occasion for worry, and the future of 
the building being a bit uncertain, 
some of our members have discussed 
plans for its safeguarding. However, 
it is hard to believe that the City of 
Newport would permit anything to be 


done likely to injure so fine and inter- 
esting an example of colonial architec- 
ture. 

The pr ect for the preservation ot 
Eliot’s Rock in West Roxbury, 1s an 
interesting one. The ground around tt 
is to be, or has been, sold for cemeter\ 
purposes, but the rock itself 1s reserved 
for some disposition which will insure 
its protection. The interest in_ this 
great pudding-stone rock is threefold. 
In the first place it ts 
have been the pulpit from which John 
Eliot preached to the Indians. In 
the second place it appears in Haw- 
thorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” as the 
spot from which Hollingsworth, inemv- 
lation of Eliot, addressed Zenobia, 
Priscilla, and Miles Coverdale. In the 


said te 
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third place the pudding-stone ledge, 
of which it 1s a portion, is partly cov- 
ered by a great bed of columbine which 
it is desired to protect and perpetuate. 

So far as the writer knows these 
projects are all still in the initial stages. 


In the last report it 

\WHITTEMORE’ was Stated that the 
Houses, two Whittemore 
Artincton, houses in Arlington, 
MASS. with a few of recent 
date, had been bought 

by the town, as their sites were desired 
for park purposes. An effort was made 
to preserve these two, one of which 
was standing on April Ig, 1775, and 
the other built soon afterward. The 
W riter inspected them and reported to 
oficers of the Arlington Historical So- 
ciety that it would be well to use one 
as its headquarters and the other as a 
period house. The Historical Society 
disagreed withthis report, to the details 
of which it seemed unlikely that the 
town would give its consent, and instead 
bought the Jason Russell house, as pre- 
viously stated in this report. The Whit- 
temore houses were destroyed and the 
park is slowly taking shape. While the 
destruction of the older Whittemore 
house for park purposes may have been 
a wise move, it seems fo the writer to 
have been a mistaken one, which will 
require much explaining in the future. 
Houses which were standing along the 
line of the fighting on April 19, 1775, 
are now far too few in number and i. 
serve to be preserved as being among 
the most interesting Revolutionary 
memorials in the country. That a real 
estate operator or a foreigner should 
buy one to pull down and clear the site 
for “improvement,” as sometimes hap- 
pens, is bad enough, but that the town 
itself should do so must seem surprising 


indeed to persons living in newer parts 
of the country, and will be well-nigh in- 
comprehensible to coming generations. 


Attention was called 


Bent-RussEL_ to this house and the 


House, suggestion made that 
» Mariporo, the Society acquire 
MaAss. it. Examination 


showed it lacked suf- 
ficient interest from a New England 
point of view to make that advisable. 
The house was good, with paneling, 
Stairs, chimney, etc., of merit, though 
not of particular distinction, the most 
attractive feature of the property being 
the extent and rambling character of 
the buildings. Their condition was, 
however, rather poor and the amount 
involved in repairs would have been at 
least $10,000. Nothing about the place 
justified this expenditure from what 
may be called a New England stand- 
point, although from the local stand- 
point the house would have been well 
worth preserving. At last accounts the 
buildings were still neglected.* 


The Secretary was 

An Op Howse asked to follow the 
IN destruction of this 
Wosurn, Mass. house for the purpose 
of securing interest- 

ing architectural detail for the Society's 
collections. It seemed, not only at first 
sight, but after careful inspection, as 
though the report of its great antiquity 
must be based on misinformation. The 
house had the appearance of about 
1810, with chimneys set on a line be- 
tween the front and back rooms on 
each side of a central hall. The lower 
oor was much _ higher — studded 


*NorTt 


is said, been stripped of much of its finish. 


Since writing this report the house has, it 
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Porch of Clapp Mansion 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


than the second. As the work of de- 
struction progressed and the original 
frame was uncovered, the _ location 
of the original chimney and stairs 
was disclosed, proving the house to 
have been originally of the central 
chimney type. The secret of the high 
stud of the ground floor was revealed 
as the result of having raised the frame 
by additional blocking about three 
feet in height under each of the main 
posts, while the old studs had been dis- 
carded and heavy plank studs inserted 
instead. As the trim throughout had 
been replaced with new, the old wind- 
ing staircase discarded, and the old 
central chimney replaced by two 


others, a complete transformation of 
> | 


the house resulted. The writer was 
told that local tradition asserted this 





a 


house to have been the home of the 
Rev. Thomas Carter, first pastor of 
Woburn, from 1642 till his death in 
1684. 

This house was de- 
Crapp Mansion, stroyed about 
PortLanpb, Me. years ago and its site 


TWO 


1S now occupied by a 
modern office building. The Clapp 
mansion was built in 1760 and bought 
in 1804 by Captain Clapp, who altered 
it by adding the third story and cupola. 
A handsome feature of the old house 
was theentrance porch, the approach to 
which was flanked by iron posts and 
chains. This entire porch, as well as the 
front door with its fanlight and side. 
lights was last fall presented to our 
Society as an addition to its collection 
of architectural detail. Fortunately, we 
were in a position to care for this very 
bulky gift by installing it in the mu- 
seum in process of formation at the 
Browne barn at Watertown, 
Mass. The door and porch were placed 
in the south wall, out of sight of the 
seventeenth 


house 


century Browne house, 
and so avoid being an incongruous fea- 
ture in the view. The iron posts and 
chains were not set up but are being 
kept for possible future use in connec- 
tion with the Otis house 1n Boston. All 
of this material, with a little more, 
comes to the Society as a particularly 
welcome gift from Major Gist Blair 
and his brother, Mr. Woodbury Blair, 
both of Washington, D. C. 


Last summer the old 

Harrway Halfway 
House, Ansonia, Conn., was 
Ansonia, Conn. destroyed. It was 
built about 1720, and 

received its name in later years from 
the fact that it stood about halfway 
between Derby and Ansonia. Our 5o- 


house at 


Pee 
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ciety was asked to protect it from de- 
Sruction which threatened it owing to 
the fact that it had been bought “for 
Improy ement.” It was the owner's 1n- 
tention to alter, but not pull down the 
house, but through misunderstanding 
of orders it was practically destroyed. 
There were three noteworthy features 
in the house—the staircase, the panel- 
ing in one room and the mantelpiece in 
another. With the valued assistance of 
a local member, our Society was fortu- 
nate enough to secure out of the wreck- 
age some of the paneling, which is to 
be incorporated in our architectural 
museum at Watertown. 


So far as the writer 
knows, the most 1m- 
Newport, R. I., portant 

Hor SES 


Two OLb 
houses by 
far of those destroyed 
during the past year 
were the ancient pair which stood on 
the corner of Marlborough and Duke 
Streets, Newport. These were on valu- 
able ground, and having been neg- 
lected, were in the run-down condition 
so much disliked by fire departments 
and boards of health. Just what may 
be the danger from either fire or 
plague due to the mere fact that a 
residence is empty and somewhat out 
of repair, the writer is unable to say, 
but rumor, probably accurate, had it 
that the houses were condemned and 
When the writer 
appeared on the scene they were partly 
down, but fortunately a series of 
photographs taken during the demoll- 
tion preserved a pretty accurate record 
of their appearance. 

The corner house was the older and 
its timbers throughout were as sound 
as the day it was built, if not more so, 
and with some repairs it should have 
been good for centuries to come. It had 


must be removed. 





a Stone chimney with two great fire- 
places end to end on the ground floor, 
and a fireplace in the front chamber of 
the second floor. The stone chimney 
type of house is rapidly disappearing 
from Rhode Island cities, and this one 
must have been about the oldest in 
Newport. As a home for a patriotic so- 
ciety, or as a period house, it would 
have been ideal. Its fireplaces were 7 ft. 
11 in., g ft. 1% in., and 6 ft. 6 in. 
across and ¢ ft. 4in., 5 ft. 4in., and 4 ft. 
¢ in. high in the open, and deep in 
proportion. The floor joists were mor- 
tised into the summer beams in the 
ancient manner; namely, with a small 
projecting tongue at the end of the 
under side, connected with the upper 
side by a slight bevel. The principal 
manteltree was presented to the New- 
port Historical Society, but apart from 
that practically nothing in the house 
was saved. 

The adjoining house on Marlbo- 
rough Street was of later date and its 
fireplaces were cut into the back of the 
Stone chimney of the first house. Rooms 
on the second floor were largely finished 
with paneling believed to have come 
from some church demolished early in 
the nineteenth century. The greater 
part of this paneling was secured by a 
resident for future use. 

Newport lost an interesting house in 
the destruction of the newer building, 
but lost one of first-class importance in 
the older. The fact that it is possible to 
lose such a Structure is a reflection on 
the agencies which should have inter- 
ested themselves in its preservation 
(not excepting our own Society), none 
of which can be said to be doing its full 
duty by posterity when such a loss can 
take place. It is much to be hoped that 
societies of a patriotic, historical, 


genealogical, memorial, and similar na- 
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ture, a nd the public in general, will be- 
fore long find themselves in a position 
better to appreciate and protect such 
important structures. The only redeem- 
‘no feature in the case of this house 1s 
the fact that more photographs than 
usual were taken during demolition 
and probably sufficient measurements 
e ot the chimney to allow a 


record to be made. 


were mad 


It is rumored that 
within a year or two 
at most the old Bos- 
ton Theatre will be 
no more. It was built from a design 
by Mr. H. Noury, the architects being 
Messrs. E. C. and J. E. Cabot and 
Mr. Jonathan Preston, the latter 
being appointed supervisor. It opened 
age 11, 1864, with a pertorm- 
‘The Rivals” in which were 
cast among others Mr. and Mrs. John 
Gilbert and Mr. and Mrs. Fiske. 

A few paragraphs from “The His- 
tory of The Boston Theatre” by Mr. 
Eugene Tompkins, its manager from 
1878 to 1go1, may not be out of place. 
The book was published in 1go8 
“The Boston Theatre was opened in 
18¢4, and was so far in advance of the 
times that even today no theatre in 
the world 


BOSTON 
THEATRE 


ance of 


has been able to surpass it 
in all 3 important particulars. In beauty 
of line, in properties, in 
ventilation, in ease and economy of 
heating, in generosity of entrances 
and lobbies, in comfort and celerity 
of exit, in size and capabilities of 
Stage, it has been a model for all the 
large theatres that have since been 
constructed in this country. No other 
theatre in the world has presented so 
many notabilities to the public, from 
tragedians and grand opera singers to 
negro minstrels and variety performers, 
trom orators and clergymen to ballet 


acoustic 


dancers and athletes. Scarcely any 
world-famous artist in the last fifty 
years has missed making his or her 
appearance at the Boston Theatre, 
and myriads of words of praise have 
fallen from their lips for its beauty, 
its comfort, and its unparalleled acous- 
tics. The building covers 26,149 feet 
of land and has a present seating 
capacity of 3,140. Comparatively few 
Structural changes have been made 
in the theatre since it was built, the 
greatest being in 1888, when ten feet 
were cut from the front of the stage, 
thus bringing the audience so much 
nearer the players. In 18g0 the great 
cut-glass chandelier was taken down 
and its place was filled by eight smaller 
electric clusters. This chandelier 
was of immense size and weight, and 
was composed of thousands of cut- 
glass prisms. When lighted, it had the 
appearance of a great glowing jewel, 
and was the admiration and delight of 
generations of theatre-goers.”’ In the 
construction of the dome over the 
auditorium “wire lathing was used 
for the first time on record.” 

‘The paneled clock Over the pros- 
cenium was unique in its novelty, and 
is Still the only one of the kind in this 
country, though its counterpart may 
be seen at the Hoftheater in Dresden, 
Saxony.’ Generations of theatre-goers 
have watched to see the minutes pass 
by and best of all was it to see the 
complete change of face when the 
hour was reached. “The Staircase 
which leads from the Washington 
Street lobby to the upper gallery is 
ingeniously contrived to be self-sup- 
porting and in no w ay dependent upon 
the walls beside it, but springing free 
and clear from the basement below. 

It is spiral in form and measures 
nine feet in width, "7 
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‘The ladies’ room on the first floor, 
the smoking-room on the second floor, 
and the spacious lobbies of the family 
circle and gallery occupy in themselves 
an area greater than the entire audi- 
torium of many a smaller theatre. 
Although the seating capacity of the 
house is so much larger than that of 
any other in the city, it is a pleasing 
fact that the sign ‘Standing Room 
Only’ has been shown oftener in the 
Boston Theatre than in any other 
local playhouse. 

“The auditorium is ninety feet in 
diameter and is almost circular in 
shape, flattening slightly towards the 
Stage. The distance from the curtain 
to the back of the auditorium is 
eighty-four feet. The height of the 
dome is fifty-four feet. The four 
private boxes on either side of the 
auditorium should be considered prin- 
cipally as an architectural feature, as 
they were intentionally kept in the 
background, that they might not 
interfere with the view from the 
orchestra circle or balconies. 

“The stage backs on Mason Street, 
where are the stage-door for the use of 
actors and working staff, and the 
great scene-doors, which have height 
enough to admit the largest pieces 
of scenery and_ sufficient width 
to permit the passage of tally-ho 
coaches, fire-engines, or the bulkiest 
properties that may be needed. The 
proscenium opening is forty-eight feet 
in width by forty-one in_ height. 
There is a sub-cellar beneath the 


Stage with a depth of about thirty 
feet, which allows the sinking of the 
highest flats and wings. The stage itself 
is irregular in shape, being much 
deeper on the side toward the south. 
Its capabilities are known the world 
over, and it has been since its first con- 





struction a standard for commodious. 
ness and mechanical perfection.” 
Concerning the season of 1860-6) 
Mr. Tompkins has the following to 
say: “The great event of the season 
was the grand ball given in the 
theatre on October is to the Princ e ot 
Wales, now King Edward VII of 
England. The decorations were more 
elaborate than ever before, and the 
Melodeon next door used as a 
supper-room, a door having been cut 
through the solid brick wall to enable 


Was 


‘the dancers to reach the hall without 


going into the open air. The Prince 
was a young man then, with the same 
magnetism and charm of manner 
which have made his popularity cer- 
tain in country that he has 
visited. His coming at that time did a 
ereat deal toward cementing the 
friendship between this country and 
Great Britain, for it created a great 
good feeling, and the Prince of Wales 
Ball is perhaps the most important 
event that has ever taken place within 
the walls of the Boston Theatre.”’ 
The theatre’s most remarkable tea- 
ture in the eyes of the present genera- 
tion may well be the luxurious amount 
of space given over to the grand 
Staircase, foyers, and the various 
lounging, smoking, and dressing rooms. 
Nothing on so grand a scale is to be 
found elsewhere in New England and 
the detail and decoration throughout 
the building being in the style of the 
mid-nineteenth century give an attrac- 
tive air of old-fashioned grandeur. 
Such are the circular stairs at the ends 
of the foyers with their mahogany) 
handrails and round wooden balusters 
similar to those found in the homes of 
the patrons of the early theatre. The 
seating plan is so different from that of 
modern theatres as always to cause 


every 








—+ 
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remark. In the days of its prime the 
walls of the foyers, lounging rooms, 
etc. were all covered with framed 
playbills, lithographs, photographs, 
autograph letters, and other souvenirs 
of the plays and actors who graced 
the theatre’s boards. With the passage 
of time the greater number of these 
have disappeared, but the lower gal- 
lery has still a wealth of dramatic 
treasures well worthy of inspection. 
Now that the old Boston Museum 
is no more, the play-going public will 
feel the keenest regret at the threatened 
wrecking of the Boston Theatre, which 
would seem to merit a better fate. 
The building would make an ideal 
background for a repertory stock com- 
pany having the cities of New England 
as its feld and this old Boston Theatre 
as its home. What tempting visions 
of the highest quality of dramatic 
and operatic art such a project would 
suggest, for nowhere else in New i ng- 


vers, Salem, Newburyport, and a host 
of other places in Massachusetts. The 
list would have been far longer and the 
results achieved much more beneficial 
for the Society had the Secretary only 
suitable means of conveyance. The 
proper performance of the duties in- 
volved In the care ot the Society smany 
interests requires the use of an auto- 
mobile. For lack of it much valuable 
time is lost. 
An interesting and 
NEWBURYPORT, unusual building was 
Mass., Jatt sold in Massachu- 
setts last year; name- 
ly, the County Jail at Newburyport. 
The newer cells were quite uninterest- 
ing, but the older had almost the aspect 
of medieval dungeons. Of these there 
were but few—perhaps six on each of 
two floors, three on each side of a cen- 
tral passage. Tiny openings, heavily 
barred, kept the prisoners securely 
within and any would-be rescuers 
land could the glorious past be so safely out. The general appearance of 
appropriately linked with hopeful the granite walls of great thickness, the 
future. However, any such saving small and barred windows and the 
outcome seems most improbable owing 
to the expense involved and we shall 
probably have to resign ourselves to 


massive doors, and locks with enor- 
mous keys, were so suggestive of olden 
times that some members hoped our 
Society might acquire this relic of the 
past. Instead it was bought to make a 
home of the warden’s house. It is to be 
hoped that the oldest cells may be pre- 
served as curiosities. 


the disappearance of this sturdy memo- 
rial of our dramatic and operatic past, 
since the site is required for a new 
Keith's Theatre of colossal proportions. 


As usual the Secre- 
tary’s duties have 
carried him, if not 
exactly all over New 


Houses 
VISITED 


This house has long 

Watt Paper’ been noted for the 
FROM THE beauty of its detail, 
England at least to many points in it. CooK-OLivER some of which is said 
A tew of these were Portland, Maine; House, SALEM to have come from 
Peterborough and Portsmouth, New the Elias WHasket 
Hampshire; Newport and Providence, Derby house. In keeping with this old 
Rhode Island; Ansonia, Derby, Kent, trim was the famous landscape paper 


' 





Hartford, Farmington, Litchfield, etc., 
in Connecticut; Gloucester, Plymouth, 
Kingston, Hingham, Marshfield, Dan- 


in the parlor—the Vues de Paris. In the 
course of time this paper had become 
much damaged on the exterior walls, 
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but was still in good condition on the 
hall wall. The owners, wishing to reno- 
vate the room, very kindly presented 
to our Society all the paper, provided 
we would ourselves remove it. This was 
done through the skill of our fellow 
member, Mr. Edward A. Huebener, 
and we expect before long to make some 
use of this paper. 
As is well known, the 
THE collection of nega- 
FRANK CousINs tives formed during 
CoLLection or the professional ca- 
PHoroGRaPHic reer of Mr. Frank 
NeGATIVES Cousins of Salem, is 
one of the best on 
American colonial architecture. Mr. 
Cousins’ advancing years made the dis- 
position of this collection a matter of 
much interest and our Society was ap- 
proached to see what, if anything, it 
could do to keep such a valuable asset 
in New England. It proved unneces- 
sary to do anything for the Essex Instt- 
tute, by all means the most logical 
owner for. this collection, bought the 
whole of it—about three thousand 
negatives. This solution of the question 
is cause for much gratification, tinged 
only with regret that the lesser collec- 
tions of many other photographers 
should not be equally appreciated by 
the historical societies in their home 
towns. It would be well if the local his- 
torical societies should between them 
divide the whole New England field,each 
securing the negatives of its home terr1- 
tory whenever offered, in that way keep- 
ing them available for further orders 
from those interested. 
: One of the fields we 
are making peculiarly 
our own is that of 
collecting views of all 
kinds connected with houses and places 
in our territory. Although we have of 


FILING 
CABINETS 


these a rapidly growing collection of 
over fifty thousand, we should have 
many more, for it is still possible to 
consult it in vain for some particular 
house, or for some detail of a house or 
town of which we might have a score or 
two of photographs. The fact of the 
matter is that even in such a restricted 
feld as ours the number of suitable 
photographs and engraved views of al 
kinds is very large and the annual out 

put alone would make a respectable 
collection. Still, our aim must be to 
maintain this end of our work con- 
Stantly at its best, providing space for 
everything suitable offered and being 
on the alert to acquire whatever we 
need. Six other lines on which we col- 
lect photographs and engravings should 
also be mentioned—the United States 
outside of New England, foreign coun- 
tries, New England artists and archi- 
tects, ships and steamboats, individuals 
and subjects (as apart from places). It 
may not be amiss to give a word of 
explanation concerning each of these 
files. ( ft other States we accept only his- 
torical material, such as we often have 
to consult in our work. Of foreign na- 
tions we take, outside ot Great Britain, 
practically nothing except pictures ot 
museums and halft-timber houses and 
pictures bearing directly on the preser- 
vation of antiques. For Great Britain 
we add whatever might be likely to in- 
terest descendants of families from any 
given region. Of the work of New Eng- 
land artists we accept pictures of all we 
can get, and the same applies to the 
better known New England architects, 
regardless of the place where their 
work is to be found. Of ship pictures we 
accept everything offered having to do 
with ships in any way connected with 
New England. As for pictures of in- 
dividuals, the object is in a general way 
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to limit the collection to New England- 
ers and persons associated with New 
England. Besides family photographs 
we also accept newspaper clippings, 
and such miscellaneous printed and 
manuscript material on New England 
families and individuals asseemsappro- 
priate. Our collection of photographs, 
engravings, clippings, broadsides, etc., 
relating to what may be called subjects 
or things, is large and growing rapidly. 
This promises to become a much used 
file as has been shown by the interest 
with which such items as “costume” 
and “‘furniture’’ have been already con- 
sulted. These classifications are capable 
of almost unlimited enlargement and 
the more they grow the more interest- 
ing and useful the collection as a whole 
becomes. The prime requisite is to 
make this material available for use as 
soon as received by prompt filing under 
simple classifications. The mere cost of 
the cabinets to receive the annual in- 
crement 1s a considerable item, but we 
must be prepared to meet it if we are 
to tunction as the leading society in our 
feld of work. 
The thanks of the 
ACKNOWLEDG- Society are due vari- 
MENTS members and 
friends for services 
rendered during the vear. To Mr. 
John E. Emerson, of Emerson & Co., 
Boston, our thanks are due for having 
continued this year, as during the past, 
the welcome gift to the Society of all 
the rubber stamps needed in the trans- 
action of its business, an accommoda- 
tion prized not only for its value, but 
also for its kindly spirit of co-operation. 
To Mr. Frederick W. Aldred of Wal- 
tham, is due the Society's thanks for 
having given many Saturday after- 
noons of clerical work at the rush sea- 
sons of our year. Assistance has been 


Ous 


given by Mrs. Henry E. Johnson of 
Melrose, to whom we have also been so 
much indebted in the past. 


Our need of an out- 
door museum along 
the lines of the well- 
known institution at 
Skansen in Sweden, has been several 
times stressed in the Secretary's reports 
and there is no intention of writing of 
it at length now. All it 1s necessary to 
say is that the need continues as great 
as ever, and that the material out of 
which to form such a museum dimin- 


OUTDOOR 


MIUSEUM 


ishes as the years go by owing to the 
continual destruction of fine old houses. 
The requisites are, a sufficiently large 
site on which to group the buildings; 
means to secure, transport and re-erect 
them; and ability to meet the main- 
tenance costs. Given the site and the 
means, there would be no difficulty in 
re-creating an approximate representa- 
tion of the lite of each half century, 
quarter century, or whatever period 
might be selected. The furnishings, cos- 
tumes, arts and crafts, could all be re- 
produced so as to give a pleasant set- 
ting for the houses, and in a way be an 
invaluable educational exhibit. It goes 
without saying that in the hands of our 
Societv at least, there would be no 
danger of the removal of any house the 
protection of which on its original site 
could with reasonable effort be assured. 


The Society 1s, as 
usual, much in need 
of bequests of money 
with which to forward all branches of 
its work. The most welcome bequests 
are, of course, those coming without 
restrictions so that they can be used in 
whatever way best meets the Society's 
needs. Many may prefer, however, that 


BEQUESTS 
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their bequests, or the income, be ap- 
plied to specific purposes. Some mem- 
bers may wish to devise to the Society 
houses and grounds. Concerning these 
last the only restriction that is thought 
wise is that the Society be required to 
keep the buildings in existence as long 
as reasonably may be. We urge that no 
restriction be placed on the use TO be 
made of the property, that being left 
to the judgment of the Board of Trus- 
tees for the time being. It is even un- 
wise to require that there shall be no 
change made in the structure, for it is 
best to trust such a Society as ours to 
make proper useof discretionary power. 
An expression of strong desire may, 
however, well be made and if it is still 
felt that restrictions must be added 
there is much of merit in the use of 
such savingof words as “approximate,” 
etc. If a building is to be bequeathed 
with its contents and for 
museum, the sum of $50,000 may per- 
haps be regarded as an average endow- 
ment, larger than absolutely necessary 
for a small building, but certainly too 
small for a large building with grounds 
to be kept up. 

It would be wise for intending testa- 
tors to take the officers of the Society 
into their confidence in drawing up 
clauses having reference to the devise 
of real estate. Only within the year our 
Society failed to receive a fine, large 
brick house which the friends of the 
decedent had understood was to be left 
to us. It appears that this would have 
been done had the owner not believed 
that the bequest would be refused for 
lack of the endowment which it was 
impossible to leave. As a matter of fact 
had we been consulted we could have 
given assurance that if there was one 
building in New England that we could 
carry without endowment it was that 


use as a 


one, for the situation was such that we 
could have co-operated with the local 
historical society and other organiza- 
tions in such a way as to insure a fine 
memorial of lasting benefit to the city. 
The writer cannot too Strongly urge 
those having fine ancestral houses 
which they wish to protect after their 
deaths, to consult the Society on the 
subject. The experience of many per- 
sons 1n a great variety of circumstances 
and places is here available to help in- 
tending testators. 

| ; A trifling deficit has 
accumulated in the 
Course of the last tew 
vears. Of course, this 
need not have been incurred, but all 
things considered, it seemed wiser to 
incur it and secure the benefits from 
the resulting small expenditure in- 
volved. At the end of the current vear 
this deficit will be about $1,s00, and 
the fact that the Society's income 1S 
barely sufficient to carry on its work 
even with the most pinching economies 
led the Trustees to recommend the in- 
crease in dues which was voted by the 
Society at its annual meeting. This in- 
crease will next year raise the dues of 
Associate members from $2.00 to $3.00, 
of Active members from 3¢.00 to 36.00, 
and in future Life membership will cost 
$60.00 instead of the present $50.00. 
As a result of this move the Society's 
income should’ be about 
$2,500 next year, provided there 1s no 
falling off in membership. Although it 
might be conservative to expect a 
trifling diminution the chances are that 
any loss will be practically imper- 
ceptible. 

The Society’s principal mainstay, 
over and above the dues, continues 
now, as in the past, to be the gifts re- 
ceived in response to the appeals sent 


INCREASE 
In DUES 


increased 
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to the members once, twice, and some- 
times three times a year. It is these 
sifts that allow the Society to do some- 
thing beyond mere routine work, and 
there is no prospect that these appeals 
can be dispensed with. Not only do 
they help finance the Society’s work, 
but they also serve the useful purpose 
of sustaining the interest of members 
and keeping them in touch with 
our work in a somewhat different way 
from that achieved by the Society's 
magazine. 

From every point of view a tremen- 
dous benefit tO the Society would be a 
large increase 1n the number of its 
members. We have never vet secured 
. and that is few indeed 
compared to the potential membership 
in such a Society as ours. We should 


above 3,000 


have 3,000 1n Boston alone, and as 

y more in the remainder of the 
state. The rest of New England should 
give an equal number and so should the 
country outside of New England. Even 


man \ 


such a Society of some 12,000 members 
would in no way exhaust the possibili- 
ties of the situation. Much can be done 
by means of membership drives and 
widespread propaganda, but the sim- 
plest means is to have every member se- 
cure a few others. There are many who 
do this regularly at short intervals, and 
it is to be hoped that others may follow 
their example. Our members are to our 
Society what the alumni are to a col- 
lege, and it is to our members that we 
must look for assistance and for gifts of 
houses, lands, museum articles, library 
material, money, and endowment. 
Their splendid support through four- 
teen vears has made possible the pres- 
ent achievements of the Society. 
There 1S every reason to believe that 
still finer support from an even greater 
membership is to be our lot in the 
future. 


WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 


. ,* , 
Corres ponding Secretary. 











Hlodel of an Equestrian Statue of ashington 


INTENDED TO BE CAST IN BRONZE ANI ; l N PHILADELPHIA, MODELLED B 


BALL HUGHES IN Id4 ,» AND Né¢ +. I POSSESSION OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PRESERVATION O} NGLAND ANTIQUITIES. 





Notes and Gleanings 


Mr. and Mrs. Irving H. 
Atwood will be glad to have 
members of the Society 
motoring near Amesbury, 
Mass., call at their house, 417 Point 
Shore Road, overlooking the Merrimac 
River. The house was built in 1765, 
and with its chimneys has been moved 


Hot SES 
To VISIT 


a quarter of a mile to the site on which 
it now stands. On one of the rafters in 
the garret 1s inscribed: ‘“‘Moved in 
May 70, 1705. Beside one of the fire- 
places is a tiltingreading shelf and some 
of the rooms have fine examples of pan- 
eling and fluted columns. The chimney 
is laid up in clay in the old-time man- 
ner and all the fireplaces have their 
original tiles. In the dining room 1s an 
old pine dresser and also a corner cup- 
board having a sliding extension shelf. 


Mrs. G. A. Storck informs the mem- 
bers of the Society that it will give her 
great pleasure to have any who may be 
motoring in the vicinity of New Mil- 
ford, Conn., turn aside to visit her 
house near the Rocky River, about 
one mile from the village on the road 
to Kent. 

In1 S40 it was prope sed 
EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE OF 
WASHINGTON 


to erect in Washington 
Square in the city of 
Philadelphia, an eques- 
trian statue of Wash- 
ington. Among the models submitted 
tor the decision of the Committee was 
one by Robert Ball Hughes, an Eng- 
lish sculptor, who came to America in 
1829. His work was highly favored by 
the press and the public and eventually 
was selected by the Committee to be 
reproduced. The financial crash which 


occurred in that year, however, 
destroyed all hope of completing the 
Statue at that time and the project had 
to be given up. The clay model made 
and exhibited at that time eventually 
passed into the possession of Mr. B. F. 
Brown of Boston, Mr. Hughes’ son-in- 
law, whose sons—Mr. Frederick Wal- 
ter Brown and George Edward Brown 
—have now presented it to this Society 
at the suggestion of Mr. Francis H. 
Bigelow. Robert Ball Hughes, for 
many years was identified with Boston 
and spent the last of his life in Dor- 
chester where he died in 1886. He is 
best known among American sculptors 
for his statue of Dr. Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, placed in Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge,—the first bronze 
Statue to be cast in America. His mar- 
ble statue of Alexander Hamilton 
destroyed by fire in 1835 when the 
Merchant’s Exchange, New York, was 
burned, was the first marble effigy cut 
in the United States. 


Rev. Thomas 

An OLp- Cary of New- 
FASHIONED WINTER buryport kept a 
IN 1763 diary for some 


forty 
1762, at 


vears. He 
the age ot 
seventeen, while keeping school at 
Weston, Mass. His notes as to the 
weather in the winter of 1762-63 are of 


commenced it in 


2 
interest as a comparison to the weather 
of Igl6. lL nder November ie 1763, he 
notes, “Snowed all Day & Night. ve 
8th in the morning Snow 4 or § Inches 
deep. Clear & pleasant and Warm the 
Snow goes off.”’ Continuing his record 
in the almanac for 1763 he writes, un- 


der 3 January, 1763, “kept School in 


4 
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the House by reason of the Snow.” On 
8 March he writes, “Snow, hail, thun- 
der and lightning’ and on 12 March, 
“very cold. 23 March 1763 snow fell’’; 
and on April 7 he notes, ‘“‘cold sharp 
air’, and on 8 April “rain, hail and 
snow.” On 26 April he noted, “it was 
very cold for the 6 May 
“found it very warm and pleasant.” 
4 June it was “hot with thunder and 
rain’, and 20 June “brought a very 
cold storm.’ In 1764 the snow was 
even with the tops of the stone walls in 
February, and snowstorms were fre- 
quent in March. Under date of 20 
April in the northern part of the state 
he states the snow was “‘so deep there 
was scarce any passing.” 

“The 2sth of December 1762, there 
fell in the night a snow 8 Inches deep 


season. 


Exceeding cold. The Snows fell, ex- 
ceeding cold nor was there any warm 
turn till the sth of March 1763 and 
that but one Day & then snow rain & 


hail and cold so that at the 21st of 


March 1763 there was as good sleding 
on the Crust over the Tops of the Walls 
as ever was known. Neither Sleds or 
Cattle left any impression upon it. At 
the sth April the Ground appeared in 


em 


the open Fields no Frost in the Earth 
in the Winter nor rains in the Fall pre- 
ceeding, exceeding dificult for the 
Grinding (corn mills) and Werting 
Cattle—Wells failing in the Winter 
more than in the summer. Remarked 
for the hardest Winter that ever was in 
N. England.” —Walter K. Watkins. 


Rev. Mr. Haven’s meeting 
house at Portsmouth, 
N.H., was struck by light- 
ning and “‘the Glass Win- 


CASEMENT 
WINDOWS 


dows in the Steeple all broke: two 


Casements next the Post that was split 
to Pieces lat the Westerly Corner , were 
stove quite Into the House: most of the 
Glass in the Westerly End was broke; 
and some on the South side.’’—Bos/on 
Gazette, May 14, 1760. 





A choice assortment of Win- 
Winpow dow Glass, V1Z., iC by o, 
| by 5, 6 by 

4, Diamond Dzitto, Sheet 
Ditto, Bar Lead, White Ditto, Span- 
ish Brown, Ditto Whitten, Glaziers 
Dimons, by Wholesale or Retail. Also a 
Choice Gjlazier’s double Vice. Boston 
Gazette, Dec. 12, 1782. 


(SLASS - by 9,9 by 6, 7 





Form for a Bequest 


l give, devise and bequeath to The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, 2 corporation duly incorporated by the Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts, and located in Boston,in said Commonwealth, 


Nore 


having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 


Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects relating to New England 
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New England Still Keeps the Faith 


HE first Indian-Pilgrim treaty was kept inviolably for 

over half a century. The same old New England ideals 
of integrity and honor are the guiding principles of the 
modern banking services rendered by this Company. 


This fact is of special significance to those who contemplate 
making wills. By designating the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany as your executor you are assured that your wishes will 
be carried out with disinterested fidelity. 


One of our Trust Officers will be glad to outline our 
services in this capacity, without obligation on your part. 


Ortp CoLtony TRusT COMPANY 


52 Temple Place 17 Court Street 222 Boylston Street 


BOSTON 











China Kegilders 


VERYBODY treasures fine old 

China. To keep your China 
handsomely decorated ts one part 
of our craftwork—another is to 
match some piece that’s been lost 
or broken. We hold every assur- 
ance that our work will please 
you. Regilding and matching 
China exacts a peculiar skill that 
comes only through years of ex- 
perience. It would be a pleasure 
to help you make new those an- 
tiques, or, perhaps, your favorite 
dinner set. 


COOLEY’S 


34 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 


Near Anuincton Street Subway 





WATER SUPPLY 


From the smallest 
to the largest 
WELLS or 






EQUIPMENT 
they all 
have our 
best 


attention 








~ 


Telephone 


MAIN 3440 re 
v 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 


1s Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 











Seventeenth Century 
House 


Deacon HomeEsTreaD 


Within 20 miles of Boston, 
| 1-2 miles from State Road: 
original fireplaces and sheath- 
ing: fine oak frame; all in 
good condition. & rooms, 3 
location, 


acres land: fine 


trout brook nearb ~ price low 


lUAler’s Antique Shop 
CONCORD. MASS. 


TELEPHONE 21¢-W 





Reminiscences 
if 
Harvard 


1803} to 1924 


THE MEN AND WOMEN AND THEIR 
DESCENDANTS WHO MADE HARVARD 
WHAT IT IS TODAY 
The book ts well bound, printed on nice pay 
and has ten halt-tone engravings, many ot wl 

ire of old rime buildings wh h St od on the 
mon in the early sixties. There are torty-tour 
ters in the book —thirtv-two ot them written by 


j | 
the author: the other twelve letters by var 


people. 


] i hy Py (Mn 
ND IS SOLD BY lH} PUBLISHER, 
KS. SAVAGE, SR. 
Still River - - Mass. 
O ANY ADDRESS POSTPAID 








Quamt Colontal 


Re ‘stdence 


240 YEARS OLD 
At Essex, Mass., fronting on 

Chr ha 0 Lake 
Sold at great sacrifice and suitable 
for summer home, or old-time inn. 
Spacious rooms, five huge fireplaces, 
abundance of game in surrounding 
woods, fishing, canoeing and boating 
on the lake, ice sports in the winter. 
An ideal house for a gunning and 

fishing lodge. 


Write for further particulars 


JOHN DEMPSEY 
; Mappen BUILDING 


34 CENTRAL SQUARI Lynn, Mass. 





Antique hurniture 
( hina, Glass, ‘Pewter 
‘Pictures and -~NGrrors 


»At FuLLER HomesrrabD 
Hancock VILLAGE, N.H. 


TEL. .Q > Hancock 








Expert ‘Restoration 
of Early American 
Painted Furniture 
Conn. chests; Windsor, fan and comb-backs 


Sher Be H | 
c! es al ; 
14 ; , vp 
s. | rm 
1, - | 
. | IDs } 
\n “ 


ESTHER STEVENS FRASER 
At the JOHN HICKS HGUSE (built 1762 
64 Dunster Street, Cambridge, Mass 
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The House 


Furnishings 


Our stock 1S complete 


t Unusual 


all seasons. Your in- 
spection is invited. 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


ANDIRONS Cape Cop 
FIRESETS Kine LIGHTERS 
Fire Forks Woop Baskets 
BELLOWS FRANKLIN STOVES 
SCREENS Door PorTERS 
FENDERS TRIVETS 


» wn > , ’ 
Parr Guards tn stocr and to order 


B. F. MACY 


410 BoyLsTon STREET 
BOSTON 

















PENNELL, GIBBS & 
QUIRING CO., INC. 
DECORATORS £2 PAINTERS 
WALL HANGINGS, DRAPERY 
UPHOLSTERY WORK AND 
FURNITURE 


203,205 CLARENDON STREET 
oh op 4 nd Studto »<3 Fay elle Street) 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Grack Hornez’s Galleries 


Exhibition of Modern Paintings 
by Contemporary Artists 


Sculpture, Etchings <§ Modern Crafts 


“CERULEAN BLUE” 


adjoins the Galleries, where Luncheon, Tea 


and Dinner are served. Open to the public. 


444 (F 446 Stuart Street, Boston 


at Dartmouth, rear of Copley-Plaza Hotel 


‘ eee 9 ——— — 
Tapestries, Nee dlework & 
, * 
’ ° > ° 
Furniture (overings 
7 q 
should be given especial care for their 
protection and permanent preserva- 
tion. Consult an expert. 


EMILE BERNAT 


For 20 years associated withthe Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts 


Address: 4 Bishop St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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DOLL & RICHARDS 


PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
PRINTS 


RESTORATION AND FRAMING 


NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 








].ROBERT BOOMER 


Interior ‘Decorator 
ana 
Appraiser 
Expert valuations on antique and modern fur- 
niture and the contentsot homes for Fire Insur- 
ance, Inheritance Taxes and other purposes. 


Back Bay 3435 


—_— 


03 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 














CHARLES 
R. LYNDE 


Importer of 


(China and Glass 


424 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Very Rare Old (China 
Now on Exhibition 


Royal Worcester Tea Set, made in 1814 
Sevres Soup Plates, made in 1753 
Spode Dinner Set, made in 1795 

Crown Derby Soup and Dinner Plates, 

made in 1784 
Sévres Dinner Plates, made in 1795 


Established 


Telephone 
1877 


Haymarket 1662 


H. SUMMERS 
&° SONS 


Repairers of 
Fine (hina & Glass, 
Bric-a-Brac, Bronzes, 
Fans, Ivories, Art 
~NMetal, Umbrellas & 
St/verware 
LOCKSMITHS, ELECTRICIANS 
LIGHT HARDWARE, 
ELECTRICAL GOODS, ETC. 
SILVER & GOLD 
PLATING 


38 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





SOMETIME 


You 


something you 


may want 


cannot find. 


When this 


happens 


WRITE US 


BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
$9 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


P.S.: We have the largest variety 
of Antique items tn the country. 





OTIS H. HAYES 


165 Mount Auburn Street 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TELEPHONE UNIVERSITY I4¢1-] 


~ 


Antiques 
Restored 
Repaired 
A ppraised 

~ 


Early American house interiors 
restored and finished to show 
all the beauty of the wood. 
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HIS ivory statue of Wash- 

ington was carved in France 
between 1810 and 1830. It is 
carved out of a single tusk and 
is beautifully done. 

The height of the ivory figure 
itself is 915 inches. Note partic- 
ularly the fidelity and beauty of 
the figures that appear when the 
statue is open. It is seldom that 
we find a piece of ivory of this 
period that opens in this manner. 

We have also a rare basalt 


Washington in Ivory 





medallion of George Washington 
by Wedgwood and another me- 
dallion of Benjamin Franklin by 
Neale and Company. Both are 
museum specimens and are men- 
tioned by various authorities in 
their books on these subjects. 

You are cordially invited to 
visit our antique department, 
which is on the third and fourth 
floors of our building. Corre- 
spondence with collectors and 
museums Is solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded 


n Isia 


Jewelers. Watchmalkers. Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
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Jordan Marsh Company 








In the Antique Room 


Kare Old Clocks 


By Master Craftsmen of 
other davs 


2A Benjamin Willard (lok 


oo a century and more this fine old 
clock has ticked awav the hours. Its 








beautitul case and exquisite mechanism are 
a4 monument to the artistrv and craftsman- 
ship which created it. 


eA Grand father (lock 
aam unusual example of its type— 
equipped with brass works, made before 
the day of wooden works—now dignities 
our collection of rare old timepieces. ‘There 
is a noticeable resemblance between this 
clock and the one pictured on the frontis- 


piece of Moore’s O/d (lock Book. 
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